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BLENKIRON'S BRITISH "ARGOSY BRACES, Patented. 
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Gives to every the 
Movement of the Me ae Profession. 
Body. 
THROWS BACK 
THE SHOULDERS AND 4 
Contains no Rubber, EXPANDS THE CHEST. 
the Cords i aistiainen _ 
Running on Pulleys. Favourite with all 
Wearers. 


Of all Hosiers and Dra throughout the World. 


& NEW DISCOVERY. 


THE 


Solid Ivory Billiard Ball, 


“ETIOLATED AND ANNEALED” (Registered). 


It is a well-known fact that true, evenly-weighted and centred billiard balls are rarely found 
in anv biliiard room. 
; 8.i ntific Billiards, as played by J. RopErts, Junr., Champion, the leading professionals, 
and many of our best amateurs, could not be played with such precision without true balls. 
We have, therefore, for many years being experimenting, and have succeeded in discovering 
& process of annealing or hardening and etiolating the ball, so as to produce a ball with a 
hardened surface, and of a poy colour, and we now claim to have produced the most perfect 
ball ever introduced to the billiard-playing public. 








The New Etiolated and Annesie’ | Seid Ivory Billiard Ball, registered, can 
only be o = 


BURROUGHES & WATTS, 


19, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


104, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; BOND STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA; a é@ C0., MONTREAL; & TORONTO, 





Jeypore House, Park Village West, N.W., 7th October, 1889. 
Messrs. BuRROUGHES & WaTTs.—GENTLEMEN,—Your Etiolated lvory Balls are as near per- 
fection as possible. I intend using them in all my Matches at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
during the forthcoming season. ey are much whiter than the o: ivory, they run 
truer, are much heavier, and are a real pleasure to play with.—Yours faithfully (Signed), 
JOHN ROBERTS, Junr. 


A BLESSING IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 

; a } These remedies have stood 
HOLLOWAY 'S PILLS & OINTMENT Baeeacgee 
r A @ | EXPERIENCE, and are pro- 

— — ——— nounced the best Medicines 

for Family use. THE PILLS purify the Blood, correct all disorders of the LIVER, 
STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, and are invaluable in all complaints incidental to Females 
of all ages. The OINTMENT is the only reliable remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES, ULCERS, and 
OLD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore Throats, Coughs, Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular 
Bwellings, and all Skin Diseases it has no equal, Manufactured anly at 78, NEW OXFO! 
STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. vice Gratis, at the abc 
address, daily, between the hours of 11 & « or by letter. 
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BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS THE LONGEST HISTORY AND HIGHEST REPUTATION. 


NOTE.—First introduced and designated CORN FLOUR 
by BROWN & POLSON in 1856. Not till some time after- 
wards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard®of, 
and none has now an equal claim to the public confi- 

ence. 








Avoid imitations under various names. Use only the Standard and 
Original Article. 


HAUTHAWAY'S 
PEERLESS 
GLOSS. 


A NECESSITY in every Family. It 
BLACKS and POLISHES Ladies’ and 
Children’s Boots without brushing, being 
supplied with a sponge attached to the 
cork for instant use. 
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Wholesale Depot for the United 
Kingdom, 


91, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 

















MEMORY. 
”“ Lomerrest SYSTEM” says the Pall Mall Gazette of 4th Feb. a A tremendously popular in 
Oxford, “Tt is original + of great value,” say D. Greenlea’ aleulable aid to a A 
System of Pevcke logy.” Long man’s), (3) Advantage tostrong memory, ‘cal 
—Rev. Buckley (4) * I ‘intend to educate my son ye Oy gd grt Rev. c E. E Cockin, 
M.A., Oxon. £ “ Easily acquired and very interesting.” . (Feb. be sine A 
must invigorating myeogical exes um and its fruits are applicable in R. _ = 
—Albert Carter, M.R.C.S ae. Gps derived Brest benefit from M. ETTE'S ae = of 
memory lessons "»_ George Hoeoteli M_D., Lond., LS.A. (Physician to the West- ae 
Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous System.) or om: you on the ity of 
your plan for quickening dormant powers of mi a memory, at once natural, | prac- 
tical."-—Thomas Simpson, M.D., F.R.C.S. (9) “ In harmony with what is known of the natural 
work of the mind and of the operations of the nervous system.”—C. Mercier, MB , Lond, 
F.R.CS., &c, (author “ The Nervous System and Mind.’ ") 10) “ Physiological and Scientific.”—Dr. 
Andrew Wilson. (11) “ The interest of the in the has been un eled in we 
history of Oxford a public pon * Oxford Teview,” eres Ist, 1889. (12) . bri Uni- 
versity Lecturer (Dr. R.N. Ingle M.A., in Jan, 1890.) “ Impressed with th ities of 


e possibili 
ment to memory which the lectures open up.” ms post 000, 37, New c Oxford Street, London. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & (COS JUNE LIST. 


F. FOR AUTO G Tllustrated with a -point Etching of himself in 
Pao, y at eroe atere of imse f BIO Chil ‘Engraved Plates of Nite in his Studio and of his 
Father are contained in Dr Engel’s “ Handel to Halls.” 


“HAND HALLE | comagions Siew Sketches (in the Author’s well-known style) of Handel, Gluck, Beet- 
ag Ey 2 ullivan, Jos. Barnby, ane, Albani, Sir Charles Hallé, Mme. Norman-Neruda (Lady 
Hallé), Adelina Patti, Hoffman, and Hegn 
AThis work contains Eleven Engraved Portrai Two Etchings(by H. Henxomer. R.A.), a Facsimile Letter 
and a Facsimile Musical Score (unpublished) by Beethoven. 


Bgate Fiona ‘ UTORS QgSAPHY, illustrated with an Engraved Portrait, will be found in Dr. 
i’s “ From Hande a 


wero Handel to Hallé” is the Handsomest Art-Book of the Season. It forms a Quarto Volume, on 
- Pe pressly manufactured for it, and bound in an unique style. 
ription List opened on Ist May, and will remain wunlighio until 3ist May. The price is 21s. nett 
to be subsequently raised to 42s. Prospectuses are at the principal Booksellers, who are now prepared to 
execute or 
Dr. Engel’s “ From Handel to Hallé” is obtainable at all the principal Circulating Libraries in an 8vo 
form, with an Etching by Prof. Herxomer, R.A. of himself, 12s. 


A COUNTERPART TO SIR J. LUBBOCK’S “ PLEASURES OF LIFE.” 
“ Happiness depends much more on what is within than without us.” 
Translated from Scnorgeruaver’s Works, by T. B. Sacnpens, M.A. 
1, THE WISDOM OF LIFE (“ Aphorismen zur Lebensweisheit,” Part I.), 2s. 6d. 


AND MAXIMS (Ditto, Part Il., with a Prefatory Essay), 2s. 6d. 
&. Og NSEL aoe was more t amerely abstract thinker: he was apractical moralist of the type of Seneca, 
Epictetus, and M. Aurelius. Mr. Saunders’ introductory essay adds much to the value and interest of this 
singularly suggestive volume.”—Manchester Examiner. 
Also, by the same Translator (Uniform, 2s. 6d.) 
3. GION: Rie GUE ; and other Essays, From the “ Parerga and Paralipomena.” 2nd Btiticn. 
= 


* A vigorous As in of n of Schopenhauer's minor, but at the same time most popular, writings... . Exce!- 
lent and suggestive.—‘ 





— uusent HALL, F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Office. 
With meyer on ag Plates, and 39 Cuts, large 8vo, 15s. 


LEE YM ER ey it aot sy + = of aclose study of the administrative, Sptiaial, and 


inetitutions of England | — most critical period, handsomely illustrated.’—Journal of Educat 
ful tion of life in the reign of Henry of Anjou.—Scoteman. 


rHoMag 0 DE oF QUINCEY: UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. With Annotations by JAMES HOGG, 2 vo!s. 


“ Two a welcome volumes.”— Yorkshire P. 

“Mr. Hogg has placed all lovers of De thks ae an obligation.”— Academy. 
UGH wo 78 COUNTRY, By Prof. W. KNIGHT. With 56 Original Tilustrations of 
e Scenery WERE YORs IN. Secon: Edition. 5s. ; Japanese paper, 7 78. 6d. . 

a wt Illustrations are charming. and ae ~ characteristic of the scenery.”—Tim 

me and seductive volume... Nothing could be better than Professor Knight's commentary.” 


~ouming Review, 
A NEW potent NOVEL. 
0 e Story of me, HELEN DAVIS. 6s. 
FOR $9 trusted ne Stor, of Rati he bead er.” — Yorkshire Post. 
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A NEW Bemaygeccnages BOOK, 3s. 6d. 
: SAGE % Science. By EDWARD 
BOQ TID OS ee Peres and thee Fasinlls Litem Usion, Philosophy, and Science. By 
e ne we pave pe doubt that the book will meet with the approbation and success which it deserves.”— 
lasgow Heral 

THE DISEASES BESETTING BUSINESS MEN. 

A Book Gold ByG BEDDOES. 3s. 
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INFORMATION FOR WORKING WOMEN. 


IT is a boast often heard that there are a greater variety of occupations open to 
women nowadays than ever before. Yet the fact is not without its drawbacks, 
for women are thus tempted into scores of positions for which they are not fitted, 
with much consequent misery. Thousands of girls, especially in America, sit 
all day hammering at type-writers and telegraphic instruments, stand on their 
feet for a dozen hours at a stretch in shops and stores, and bend over desks at 
some sort of writing, till their muscles and heads ache together. In both 
England aud America they labour in factories long hours over hard and 
monotonous tasks, often in a fearfully bad atmosphere, and for small wages. 
When they break down the expense of having physicians, coupled with other 
costs of illness, is apt to consume their little savings. Therefore any information 
which will enable them to lessen such an outgo must be welcomed by the host 
of working women. 


On this point a recent letter received by us may throw a ray of light. The 
writer says : ‘‘ When a woman has to depend upon her fingers solely for a 
living, it is a terrible thing to fall ill, even though it may be only for a few days 
or weeks. This was my own situation when T was first taken bad about ten 
years ago. It began with what I shall have to describe as a heavy, sinking 
feeling at the pit of the stomach, and a sensation of giddiness and faintness 
whilst at meals. On rising from the table I would often be attacked with 
palpitation of the heart, which beat so I didn’t know what to do with myself. 
Some days I would not eat a mouthful of solid food, so much afraid was I of the 
pain it gave me. I have gone without food for three consecutive days and 
nights, till I thought I must surely starve. At the same time the desire to eat 
was so great I could have clutched eagerly at the hardest piece of stale bread. 
I got so bad I had to lie in bed for days, and grew so weak I could scarcely raise 
myself on my elbows. _I consulted doctor after doctor ; I think I must have had 
not less than a dozen altogether. One called my illness by one name and the 
others by other names. No two of them ag as to what it really was that 
ailed me. None of them did me any good, though my money went fast enough 
to pay them, and to buy the medicine they ordered. 


** One day I saw in the Christian Age an account of Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup. Yet how could I believe in it? I had trusted and hoped, and been 
deceived so often. Unless—which seldom happens—people get the right 
medicine at first it is a wonder to me how they ever get it at all. What made 
me feel that Mother Seigel’s remedy might be of some use I don’t know ; but I 
think it was because it was disssvened and made by a good woman who had 
been cured by it herself. At all events I sent for it and began to take it. Up 
to the time when I write this letter I have taken it seven weeks, and the 
change it has produced has astonished all who know me. The pain about my 
heart is entirely gone, and I gain strength every day.” 


NoTE.—The writer of the above letter requested that her name should not be 
published. We feel bound to respect her wishes, although we have no doubt 
she will consent to our giving her name and address to any of her own sex who 
may desire to write to her, either directly or through us. 





A somewhat similar case is that of Mrs. Annie West, of Manor Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants, who writes under a late date: ‘‘I desire to inform you 
of my wonderful recovery after taking Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I was 
so low as to be unable to rise from my bed, and thought I should never stand 
on my feet again. But by the blessing of God, and the use of the Syrup, I am 
so far recovered as to be able to return to my work. Iam a poor widow and 
have to work for my living, and have on one or two occasions sold some of my 
things to buy Seigel’s Syrup. For years I could not keep any food down and 
suffered from terrible headache. Now that I am well once more I shall soon 
earn back a hundred times over the price of the good medicine that drove away 
my complaint.” 
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The Hustralian Trading World. 


Price 2d. WEBELY.|) Price 2d. 


A Trading and Financial Newspaper. For all connected with or interested in 
Australian matters. 

Reports on AUSTRALIAN, NEW ZEALAND, and TASMANIAN 
Mines, their Capital, &c., published weekly, with information from private 
sources and Editors’ notes. 


Latest MAIL NEWS from NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, QUEENSLAND, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, waW oestaepee™ TASMANIA and 


Published every Saturday. ‘- pre-edition is sent off to the Colonies on the FRIDAY 
evening previous. 


Subscription, 10s. per annum, (which includes postage), to be sent to the 7 ed 
of The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C 
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Tux is the certain cure for Neuralgia, Toothache, Rheumatism, &c., 

Call or write for proots enough to convince anyone that this claim is 
genuine. All ee from Neuralgta, Face-ache, &c., are invited to call 
at Tuna Offices, S vey Some, 115 Strand, London, and obtain RELIEF 
FREE OF ANY CHARGE whatever, as thousands have done for the 
past ro years. Of Chemists 134d. to 4/6, or post-free from Offices as above. 
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A BLESSED PRIVILECE. 


To us is given the blessed privilege of offering 
you a safe and sure remedy for the distressing 
pains of NEuRALGIA and RHEUMATIC attacks, 
whatever their forms. Those who have been 
relieved and cured by the use of Tuna cheer- 
fully and gratefully testify to its marvellous 
results in their own cases. It has cured so 
many thousands in the years gone by that there 
can be little or no doubt but that it will do the 
same for you. It costs but a few pence to try 
it if you live out of London. If you live in 
London, or near enough to call and see us, it will 
cost you nothing to try it. Until you have tried 
Tuna if suffering from these ailments, you have 
neglected the certain cure for them. Do your 
duty and give it a fair trial without any delay. 
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THE ONE IS A TOWER OF HEICHT. THE OTHER IS A TOWER OF STRENGTH 
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Liver, Kidneys, &c. 
SEE THAT GREEN HOP CLUSTER LABEL IS ON BOTTLE. 


Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Female Complaints, and Indigestion. 
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THE HOP BITTERS CO., LIMITED, 


41, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.c. 
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The Patent Book Shelf Fittings, 
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(From a Photograph by H. S. Mendelssohn, Notting Hill Gate.) 
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TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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THE TERRIBLE 
EXPERIMENT OF AN EASTERN PHYSICIAN ; 


OR, 
AN INTERCHANGE OF SOULS. 


[aDaPTeD FROM THE FRENCH OF THEOPUILE Gatien.) 
a - 
By San JUAN. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER I. 


AS TO THE MYSTERIOUS ILLNESS OF A RICH YOUNG MAN—AVA, THE 
INDIAN PHYSICIAN—HIS STRANGE AND STARTLING OFFER. 


4 ET me tell you a strange story. 

Nobody could understand the cause of the 
malady which was slowly dragging Octave de 
Saville down to the grave. 

He was not confined to his bed and he followed 
his ordinary course of life; a word of complaint 
never left his lips and yet he was evidently wasting away. 
When questioned by physicians whom he was forced to consult, 
owing to the solicitude of his parents and friends, science was 
unable to detect in him any alarming symptoms ; his lungs and 
heart were tested and found to be healthy, he had no cough, no 
fever, but his life was slowly ebbing away by some invisible 
and unknown means. Changes of air, scenery, travel—every- 
thing had been tried in vain; Octave seemed to grow weaker 
every day and his physicians were puzzled and in despair. 

Consequently, he was allowed to return to his apartments in 
the Rue Saint Lazare and the worst was expected at any time, 
A 

















2 The Terrible Experiment of an Eastern Physician. 


Octave’s rooms were as comfortably furnished as a bachelor’s 
home could possibly be ; but, owing to the owner’s long illness, 
a dejected appearance seemed to have fallen upon all his sur- 
roundings ; the mournful tick of the clock, the melancholy face 
of Jean, Octave’s man,and the dust resting upon the pictures, 
books, boxing-gloves, trophies of the hunt, foils, ete., with 
which the rooms were littered, caused the smiles to flee from 
the faces of the rare visitors who dropped in upon the appa- 
rently dying man. In this lugubrious abode, where a woman’s 
foot had never ventured, Octave was more comfortable than 
anywhere else; the joyous turmoil of ordinary life startled 
and annoyed him and he only returned more depressed than 
ever from the suppers, masquerades, or other entertainments to 
which he was dragged by his friends in the hope of cheering 
him up. He had, practically, resigned his share of life and 
was waiting for God to accept his resignation. 

But, if you imagine that Octave was an attenuated, decrepid 
individual, with a dried-up, pale face and hollow eyes, you are 
very much mistaken, He was still a handsome young man, 
with large, dark blue eyes and a clear complexion. 

Now, how was it that, young, handsome, rich, with so many 
reasons to be happy, this man was gradually wasting away ? 
You may think that he was dlas¢, that the literature of the age 
had filled his head with unhealthy ideas; that he believed in 
nothing, and that of his youth and of his fortune spent in wild 
orgies, all that remained were his debts? Then, you will be 
wrong in all your suppositions. Not having plunged’ very 
deeply into pleasures, Octave could not be disgusted with them. 
He was not dyspeptic,romantic,an atheist, a libertine, or a 
dissipated man; he was what we may term a most estimable 
and upright young gentleman. Then, what was the matter 
with him ? Nobody could tell. 

Finally, his parents (the regular physicians having entirely 
failed to do the sufferer any good), as a last resource, sent for 
an aged and famous Eastern physician who was at that time 
in Paris. This venerable Eastern physician or priest—he was 
a man of the highest standing in the innermost circles of 
Buddhism-—required a very great deal of persuasion before he 
would consent to visit Octave. At first, though what may be 
called “a small fortune” was offered the Indian savant as the 
price of his services, he firmly refused to have anything to do 
with the case, but, when its extraordinary features were 
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explained to him, when he was informed that some of the most 
distinguished physicians in Europe had failed to account for 
the symptoms of Octave’s malady, then the old Indian became 
thoughtful, and agreed to call upon the young man,“ in the 
interests of science only,” he most emphatically added ; “and 
without any fee, for I do not practise medicine, and I have all 
the money I shall ever need.” 

Octave, seemingly anticipating a more perspicacious examina- 
tion than he had been subjected to up to that moment, the 
examination of a man of strange and superior intellect—of a 
man capable of penetrating his secret—dreaded to receive Ava, 
as the Indian priest-physician was known in Paris, where he had 
resided for some years. 

When the old Indian entered Octave’s study, that young 
gentleman was dressed, apparently carelessly, reading a book 
and,so far as his general, outward appearance went, far from 
looking the sick man he really was. Octave was immediately 
impressed with Ava’s appearance; the Indian resembled an 
animated mummy, but his eyes were large and penetrating, yet 
as soft and gentle as those of a child. In fact,he appeared to 
be a moving corpse animated by a child’s eyes. 

This strange physician dropped a heavy, fur-lined mantle 
from his shoulders as he entered the room occupied by Octave, 
and the latter saw that his visitor was dressed in Indian gar- 
ments of spotless white silk of the finest texture, while upon 
one of his attenuated, delicate hands, sparkled a diamond of 
such dazzling fire that it was almost impossible to keep the 
eyes fixed upon it for any length of time. Ava did not utter a 
word, but, drawing up a chair, he sat down in front of the sick 
man and gazed at him so softly, kindly, and yet so searchingly 
that Octave could not meet his visitor’s gaze, trembled and felt 
as if upon the point of losing consciousness. 

A few seconds later, Ava gently took hold of one of his 
shrinking patient’s hands, and then he grasped the other ; as he 
did so, Octave felt a magnetic thrill pass over his whole frame 
and then a sensation of relief followed. : 

“T see that you are not suffering from any vulgar malady,” 
said Ava, a moment later, in a musical voice; he spoke French 
with a strange, soft, foreign accent. “You are not suffering 
from any of the catalogued maladies which the physician cures 
or aggravates ; yours is a strange malady and only a strange 


physician can attempt its cure. I may do so—as an experiment. 
a2 
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Your state of mind is worse than you have any idea of; and 
science, as it is practised according to the old European routine, 
can do nothing for you ; you no longer have the will to live, and 
your soul is insensibly detaching itself from your body. Your 
case,I must admit, excites my interest, for I can see deeper 
into it than you believe.” 

“Dr. Ava,” replied Octave, with more animation than he had 
shown for many a long day, “I do not know whether you will 
cure me or not, and, after all, I do not care if you do or if you do 
not; but, I must admit, you have, at the outset, rightly judged 
the cause of the mysterious state in which I find myself. It 
seems to me as if my body is permeable and that it is allowing 
my soul to escape like water through a sieve. I feel myself 
melting into the great everything,and I have difficulty in 
distinguishing myself from the vastness into which I am plung- 
ing. The life which I live as much as possible in order not 
to grieve my parents and friends, seems so far from me that 
there are moments when I fancy that I have already left the 
human sphere. I sit down to table at the regular hours, and I 
seem to eat and drink though I feel no taste for the most delicate 
dishes or for the strongest wines. The light of the sun seems as 
pale to me as that of the moon, and candles to me seem to have 
black flames. I feel cold during the hottest days of summer, 
and sometimes I seem to hear within me a deadly silence— 
as if my heart had ceased to beat, and as if all the workings of 
my interior had been stopped by some unknown cause. Death 
cannot be very much different from that.” 

“ Some deep sorrow, like a fierce bird of prey, has plunged its 
beak into your vitals,” replied the Indian sage, slowly and 
thoughtfully, “and, if I am not very much mistaken, there’s a 
woman at the bottom of it all.” 

Octave did not reply, but Ava noticed that a slight flush 
mounted to his patient’s pale cheeks, and the physician’s beauti- 
ful eyes sparkled as he said, gently passing his hand across 
the young man’s brow : 

“JT see and understand; you are dying from love. As I 
have already said, there is no hope for you, so far as ordinary 
means are concerned, but there are occult powers, disregarded 
by modern science, whose traditions and culture are preserved 
in those strange countries, termed ‘ barbarous lands’ by an 
ignorant civilisation. There, in the early days of man, the 
human race (in immediate contact with ‘the live forces of 
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nature), knew secrets which are now thought to be lost and 
which were not carried away by the tribes in their migrations ; 
tribes which, later on, formed the present peoples of the world. 
These secrets were transmitted, at first, from one initiated 
person to the other,in the mysterious depths of the temples, 
eventually to be written in sacred idioms, incomprehensible to 
the vulgar mind and deposited in secure, sacred, and well- 
guarded places. Far away,in some of the sacred cities of the 
East, these secrets are still studied and kept alive by generation 
upon generation of priests who have no communication with the 
outer world, and who, from their birth to their death, are con- 
secrated to this holy work. Grand and glorious are the holy 
secrets known, for instance, to the priests who reside in the 
inaccessible convent city presided over by the Grand Lahma, 
in Thibet. The Grand Lahma has been since time immemorial. 
He never dies; when one human frame or casing of the soul 
is worn out by age the soul of the Grand Lahma passes into 
the frame of a newly-born child,and the Grand Lahma lives 
again. By their occult power, after the so-called death of a 
Grand Lahma, the priests search for and find the babe contain- 
ing his soul, and then he is taken to the great sacred city I have 
referred to, and the babe is educated up to the holy standard by 
the high priests who have the great secrets in their possession. 
In turn, the Grand Lahma educates or supervises the educa- 
tion of a new generation of high priests are, who eventually, to 
search for and find his successor. 

“ But, this is only an instance of how the great secrets of the 
world are kept alive and transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. Europe, absorbed in material interests,has no idea of 
the degree of spiritualism to which the penitents of India alone 
have arrived. Long fasts, horrible and long contemplations, 
and torturing postures—sometimes kept for whole years—so 
terribly attenuate their frames that you would say to see them 
squatting under a burning sun, between two pans of burning 
coals, letting their nails grow until they pierce the palms of 
their hands, that they were Egyptian mummies taken out of 
their wrappings. Their human envelopes are only a chrysalis 
that the soul,immortal butterfly, can leave or regain at will. 
Thus, while their skeleton frames remain inert, horrible to gaze 
upon, their spirits, free from all bonds, fly upon the wings of 
hallucination to incalculable heights—into supernatural worlds. 
They have strange visions and dreams; they follow from 
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ecstasy to ecstasy the undulations made by ages which have dis- 
appeared upon the ocean of eternity ; memory returns to them 
of sciences which have disappeared in the past ; and while in 
this state they mutter words in the language which no people 
have spoken for thousands of years on the surface of the earth. 
They are taken for lunatics—they are nearly gods. 

“T have studied these deep secrets,” continued Ava, after a 
moment’s pause, “ I know a great deal, but I am still compara- 
tively ignorant uf the great mysteries. But, 1 think I will try 
an experiment upon you, if you so desire. I know the mys- 
terious words and passes by which I could charm your soul from 
your body and place it in the body of the man or animal I 
should designate. 

“ You are fatally in love with one of the most beautiful women 
in the world—with the Princess Prascovie Labinski, wife of the 
great Russian General, Olaf Labinski—but she is as cold as 
marble towards you, for she loves her noble husband devotedly. 
Oh, say the word !” cried Ava, standing over his patient, his 
whole frame quivering with excitement and his fine eyes burn- 
ing with a strange fire. “Say the word! Have I guessed 
rightly and will you risk the experiment? Shall I transmit 
your soul into the body of General Labinski and shall I place 
the soul of General Labinski in your body ?” 

“ You have guessed rightly, most wonderful physician !” cried 
Octave, staggering to his feet, as if awakening from some 
strange dream, “I do love the Princess with such burning, con- 
suming love that it is causing me to sink slowly into the grave. 
Yes! I gladly accept your offer; I will cheerfully risk the 
experiment. What is life to me compared with one hour of: 
happiness in her company ?” 

“Then, I will try this experiment,” answered the venerable 
Indian physician slowly, and, to himself, he added, “ This man 
is doomed, experiment or no experiment, so I can do no harm in 
trying to gratify his desire.” 

Ava gazed at the then darkening sky, and said, gently: 

“ Octave de Saville, there is yet time for you to change your 
determination. Do not reply immediately, but tell me the tale 
of your unhappy love.” 

“T will tell you of my love,but I shall not change my 
determination,” was Octave’s reply. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OCTAVE’S TALE OF LOVE—HOW HE LOST ALL POWER TO SPEAK, 
THINK, OR ACT. 


WHEN Octave, by a few passes of the Indian physician’s hands 
had been sufficiently calmed to tell of his infatuation, he began 
his tale of love, saying :— 

“At the end of the summer of 1849, I found myself in 
Florence; I had plenty of time, money, and good letters of 
recommendation at my disposal, so I hired a suite of apartments 
and prepared to enjoy myself thoroughly. The result was 
that I passed one of the happiest months of my life, but my 
happiness was not destined to last long. One day, a magni- 
ficent equipage was seen for the first time at the Cacines 
and in this almost royal carriage was a woman of marvellous 
beauty. Dressed in the most exquisite Parisian taste, the beau- 
tiful stranger, who had so suddenly attracted the attention of 
the occupants of every other carriage out that afternoon, easily 
echpsed the most beautiful of the beautiful dames and damsels 
in Florentine society. She wasa blonde of the grandest and 
most perfect type ; a woman magnificently beautiful of herself ; 
2 woman whose greatest charm was that Art could not in any 
way enhance her beauty, as Nature had been so kind to her that 
a speck of powder, a suspicion of rouge, or the idea of a pencil 
would have marred instead of improving her queenly presence. 

“Long, dark eyelashes shielded her gorgeous black-blue 
eyes ; her complexion was perfect, as fresh and pure as that of a 
little girl of eight ; her hair was of a bright golden colour, soft 
as silk. Her form was divine and her teeth and lips perfection 
itself, and her pose and general manner were that of a woman 
of birth and breeding, who, conscious that her beauty is natural 
and without blemish feels serenely sure of herself. By the 
armorial] bearings, and other points I noticed, I soon came to the 
conclusion that the lovely stranger was a Russian, and, being on 
horseback, I rode up to a young Russian with whom I was 
acquainted, and learned that the occupant of the carriage I 
have referred to, was the Princess Prascovie Labinski, the wife 
of General Prince Olaf Labinski, who for the past two years had 
been in command of one of the Russian armies engaged in 
warfare among the Caucasians. 

“ It would be useless to detail to you the diplomatic struggles 
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I went through in order to be introduced to and received by the 
Princess, who, owing to the absence of the General, her husband, 
was very particular as to whom she received. Finally, two 
dowager princesses and four baronesses answered for me and I 
was received by the Princess. 

“ The Princess Labinski had hired a beautiful villa about half a 
mile outside of Florence, and I need hardly add that it was 
furnished with exquisite taste. If I had been captivated by the 
beauty of the Princess, I was still further enslaved, after two or 
three visits, by the wit and learning of the lovely Russian. [| 
was astounded—in a state of ecstasy—stupid. Plunged in con- 
templation of her beauty, entranced by the sound of her celestial 
voice, when I was forced to answer her, I only managed to 
stammer out a few incoherent words which must have given 
the Princess but a very poor opinion of my intelligence. Indeed, 
sometimes, I noticed an almost imperceptibly ironical yet 
friendly smile appear around her charming, rosy lips at some 
replies of mine, which denoted upon my part profound mental 
disturbance or incurable stupidity. 

“T had not, up to that time, the courage to say a word con- 
cerning the love I bore her ; for, in the Princess’s presence I was 
deprived of the power of thought, without courage, strength, 
or will-power ; my heart beat as if it would burst out of my 
bosom and spring upon the knees of its sovereign. At least, 
twenty times I resolved tu explain myself, but an insurmount- 
able feeling of timidity restrained me ; the slightest air of cold- 
ness upon the part of the Princess caused me mortal pangs, 
comparable only to those of the condemned man, who, with his 
head upon the block, waits for the lightening of the axe to cut 
through his neck. Nervous contractions seemed to strangle me, 
and icy perspirations bathed my body. I turned scarlet or 
deadly pale, and have left the house without having said a word ; 
it was as much as I could do to find the door, and I staggered 
like a drunken man on the staircase and on the steps before 
the house. Once out of her presence, however, my senses 
gradually returned to me; and, in imagination, I addres:ed 
words of burning love to my idol. 

“I could not read, write,or do anything but think of the 
woman I adored, and in spite of all my efforts to cure myself 
of my passion I became more and more enslaved every day. 

“J will not annoy you with any further details respecting 
my future martyrdom,” continued Octave, “ but let us come to 
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the decisive scene. One day, no longer being able to moderate 
my imperious desire to see the Princess, I called before the usual 
time. I found the Princess seated beneath a covered terrace 
overlooking the garden. Upon this terrace were a number of 
cane chairs, a lounge, and a piano; it was one of the favourite 
retreats of the Princess. She was alone, half-reclining 
upon the lounge and looking adorably beautiful in a simple, 
light muslin dress, bound in at the waist by black ribbons. 
The recumbent attitude of the Princess and the clinging folds of 
her airy summer costume seemed to show her superb form to 
the most maddening advantage. 

“Upon my appearance, the Princess closed the book which 
she was reading and signed to me to take a seat which she 
pointed to. Then one of those painful silences followed— 
silences which become more and more painful as they are 
prolonged. I could not find a word of fashionable nonsense 
with which to address her; my brain was in a state of 
bewilderment ; I could feel my eyes flash as if with fire and my 
passion seemed to cry to me :— 

“* Do not lose this supreme opportunity.’ 

“I do not know what I should have done if the Princess, 
divining the cause of my troubled manner, had not risen to her 
feet and, extending her beautiful hand towards me, as if to close 
my lips, said :— 

“*Do not utter a word, Octave; you love me! I know it, I 
feel it, and I believe it. I am not angry with you, for love is 
involuntary. Other women, more severe than I, would have 
been offended ; I pity you, for I cannot return your affection and 
it saddens me to think that I should be the cause of your 
unhappiness. I regret that you have met me, and I also regret 
the caprice that made me leave Venice for Florence, 

“<], at first, hoped that my persistent coldness would tire 
you and cause you to leave Florence, but, love, of which I read 
all the signs in your eyes, will not be repulsed. 

“<*T hope that my gentleness towards you will not lead you to 
form any illusions ; will not set you dreaming ; do not imagine 
that my pity for you means that I give you even the slightest 
encouragement. An angel with a diamond shield and flaming 
sword guards me against all temptations—better than religion 
better than duty, better than virtue—I adore my husband, 
General Labinski, and I have the happiness of having found 
love and passion in marriage.’ 
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“A flood of tears burst from my eyelids at this avowal, so 
frank, so loyal, so nobly chaste, and, at the same time,I felt 
the mainspring of life snap within me. 

“The Princess, deeply moved, by a movement of gracious 
feminine pity passed her handkerchief across my eyes, wiping 
away the tears, and saying :— 

“<Do not weep ; try to think of something else ; imagine that 
I have gone away, that 1 am dead—forget me. Travel, work, 
do some good in this world ; mix actively in human life. If 
you think that you will suffer less by continuing to see me, 
come ; I shall continue to receive you. Yet,in my opinion 
absence is the best cure for you. In two years’ time, we shall 
be able to shake hands without peril.’ 

“ The next day I left Florence, but neither study, travel, time, 
nor any distraction has cured me of my love or in any way 
diminished my sufferings.” 

“ Have you seen the Princess since that time?” asked Ava 
curiously. 

“ No,” replied Octave, “ but she is in Paris. Here is her card.’ 

The young man thereupon handed the Indian physician a 
card, upon which was engraved the name of the Princess 
Prascovie Labinski, and the fact that she was “at home” on 
Thursdays. 

“For the present,I will leave you,” finally said the Indian 
physician, as he enveloped himself in his luxurious fur coat, “ but 
we shall soon meet again. Keep up your courage. I am going 
to prepare for the experiment of transferring your soul into 
General Labinski’s body.” 

* * * * - 

Two years, it may be added, had passed from the day the 
Princess stopped Octave’s declaration of love upon his’ lips, 
and from that time Octave had not seen the object of his adora- 
tion, though she had never been absent from his thoughts. 
More than once, the thoughts of the Princess, frightened 
by poor Octave’s silence, had dwelt sadly upon her absent 
adorer. Had he forgotten her? In her divine absence of 
coquetry, she hoped he had, without believing that he had, 
for the inextinguishable flame of passion illuminated Octave’s 
eyes, and the Princess could not mistake it for any other senti- 
ment. Love and the gods recognise each other by a glance, 
and this idea was like a tiny cloud upon the limpid azure of 
the Princess’s happiness, and inspired within her the slight 
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feeling of sadness one may imagine an angel to feel at recollec- 
tions of terrestrial matters ; her charming soul suffered at the 
thought that in some place an unhappy young man was 
suffering on account of her. 

Consequently, immediately upon her arrival in Paris, the 
Princess had caused her card to be left at Octave’s residence. 
When Octave did not appear at her weekly receptions, the | 
Princess murmured to herself, with an involuntary movement | 
of joy :— 

“ He still loves me !” And yet she was a woman of angelic 
purity and as chaste as the snow upon the highest summit of 
the Himalayas. 
































(To be continued.) 


THE WEATHER PROBLEM. 
By Hucu CLEMENTS. 


THE object of this series of papers is to show how Meteorologists and Scientific men 
have hitherto failed by considering the separate, instead of the combined effect of the 
moon's phases, apses and nodes, upon the weather, and to point out from a study of 
lunar influence in the past how the weather of the future may be predicted, not only 
for years and months but even for days, as will be shown at the end of each article. 


1 N warmer and more sunny climates than ours, people 
live more in the open air than we do,and are 
therefore more observant of the appearances and 
kaleidoscopic changes in the face of the sky, that 
precede the coming rain or storm, and are very 
quick in noticing any similarity in the phantas- 
magoria of the cloudy,or the blue vault of the heavens, that 
was previously followed by certain conditions of weather. 

In our own country, where the climate is, as a rule, very fickle 
and a large proportion of the population pass a considerable por- 
tion of their time indoors, the changes in the aspect of the heavens 
are not so narrowly scrutinised, so that Englishmen generally 
are for this reason not such good judges of the meteorological 

variations as the inhabitants of many other countries, and the 
rain and storm often come upon them unawares, 
It is often a very difficult matter for the most experienced 
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meteorologists to say with any degree of certainty what the 
weather may be for a few days, or sometimes even for a few 
hours in advance. 

Of course this is very trying, at times when arrangements 
have been made, it may be, at much expense and trouble, for 
some great event that has been fixed to take place on a particular 
day, to find the weather in its most unpropitious mood, so that 
all the interesting proceedings that were in contemplation have 
with much regret to be postponed, if not altogether abandoned. 

The weather has a most potent influence upon all human 
interests, and more than once it has produced the most momen- 
tous changes in the course of history. 

How anxiously we all scan the face of the sky in order to 
observe whether the appearances presented to our view portend 
good or bad weather. 

And how often do we leave home in the morning, in exuberant 
spirits, full of hope as to the prospects of a fine day, and come 
back in the evening dejected and drenched, with stick in 
hand instead of an umbrella, moralising on the old proverb 
“ It is a wise man who carries his cloak,” (or his umbrella) in this 
treacherous climate. Aristotle, that most renowned and learned 
ancient philosopher, the tutor of Alexander the Great, collected 
the weather-wise sayings or proverbs extant in his own time, 
and published all that was then known regarding the weather, 
and in reading his book it is most remarkable that so little pro- 
gress has been made since, considering that even the fowls of 
the air and the beasts of the field are so cognisant of coming 
changes. 

By their life in the natural state, and their continual exposure 
to the atmospheric influences, they can tell when a storm is 
brewing. On the approach of the storm and rain the wild water 
fowls betake themselves to higher grounds from the low marshes ; 
seagulls come to land; rooks and swallows fly low, and cattle 
and sheep huddle together in some sheltered spot. 

And, although we have since 1643 had the assistance of 
the barometer to tell us the air pressure, the thermometer 
to show the temperature, the hygrometer to indicate the 
degree of moisture in the atmosphere, and many other devices 
beyond the reach and the intelligence of the lower creation, yet 
we do not seem, with all these aids to have made much advance 
since the time of Aristotle,so far as the weather knowledge of 
“he mass of the people is concerned. 
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But by means of the barameter and the other meteorological 
instruments just referred to, with the careful observations of 
atmospheric indications,such as winds,and the cirrus clouds, 
the most elevated and delicate vapour masses existing in the 
air regions, where storms originate, and also the general appear- 
ance of the sky, a careful observer, guided by his former expe- 
riences and observations, may form a pretty accurate forecast 
of the weather in his own immediate locality for a day 
or two. 

In the absence of an hydrometer a strip of seaweed will furnish 
a very good substitute, provided it is kept in a room that is not 
artificially warmed. With the increase of moisture in the air, it 
will become limp and feel moist and sticky, pointing to a pro- 
bable change of weather, in the form of rain, but in fine weather 
it appears dry and has a dusky feeling, denoting the continuance 
of fine weather. 

Since the time of Admiral Fitzroy, the celebrated meteor- 
ologist, who appears to have initiated the present official system 
of weather forecasting, there has been a considerable advance 
in meteorological details and methods, but so far the general 
public are not much better off now than in his time, due ina 
great measure to their adoption of terrestrial averages rather 
than lunar influences,and their consequent belief that it is 
utterly hopeless to forecast the weather for more than three days 
at the utmost. 

Before proceeding to unfold my own scheme by which I hope 
to be able to show that it will be possible, by means of the moon’s 
motions, to forecast the general character of the weather for 
years and months in advance,and even for days, I think, per- 
haps, it would be better at this stage to give the reader a brief 
synopsis of the present weather wisdom, and some idea of the 
very vague terrestrial averages which are to guide us in making 
prognostications. 

Of course these weather maxims are very conditional as may 
be observed as we proceed. 

If after the prevalence of 8.W. winds, the direction of the air 
currents change to the N.E.,it is very probable that E. winds 
will continue for some considerable time, with dry, warm, and 
bracing weather in summer, and a continuance of frost and snow 
in winter. If,on the other hand, E. winds have been in the 
ascendant for a long time in autumn, and §.W. winds com- 
mence toward the end of November (introducing St. Martin’s 
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summer) it is probable that the weather will be very mild till 
Christmas, with frequent and heavy storms of wind and rain. 

Then attention is called to the fact that cold and warm periods 
predominate largely in the Northern hemisphere at certain 
times (such as the cold period from tke 11th to 14th of April, 
and during the second week in May) and that if at these times 
the weather begins to get cold or warm it may safely be pre- 
dicted that such weather will last for a few days, which appears 
to be a very natura] expectation. 

Again, if the wind only remains for a short time in the East 
during the spring, the summer may be expected to be dry and 
warm, with brilliant sunshine, and a prevalence of polar currents, 
but if East winds predominate in spring there will most pro- 
bably be S.W. winds during the summer, with little sunshine 
and much rain. 

Furthermore, it is noticed that most of the weather changes 
in Europe come from the South-west,and that they pass over 
England to the North-East, and that alow barometer accom- 
panies bad or unsettled weather, the air pressure being high 
elsewhere. 

We may as a rule feel certain that no storm may be feared 
for two days at least, if from telegrams received from every part 
of the Continent the barometer stands high, but so soon as we 
observe a fallin the West of Ireland and 8.E. winds commence 
to blow over France, and E. winds over Scandinavia and Great 
Britain we may look for a change. And if the winds keep 
either steadily in the same direction, or veer slightly towards 
the South and West, with a rapid fall of the barometer in Ireland, 
we may feel confident that a great storm is rapidly approaching. 

If the barometer falls with a rising thermometer, increased 
dampness and rain may be anticipated, with wind from §.8.E. 
or 8.W., and a fall of the barometer with a low thermometer 
usually indicates snow. 

If the barometer about its average height is either steady or 
rising while the thermometer falls, the air becoming drier, N.N.E. 
or N.W. winds or less wind may be anticipated. 

A high barometer indicates fine,and a low barometer bad 
weather. A rising barometer foretells less wind and rain, but a 
falling barometer indicates more rain or wind, or both. 

A rise when the barometer is below its ordinary height in- 
dicates less wind or a change in its direction to the N., or less 
wet, but the first rising of the barometer after it has been low 
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foretells N.N.E., or N.W. strong winds or heavy squalls, and 
the continued rising indicates improving weather. If, however, 
the barometer falls and the heat continues or increases the wind 
will change to S. or S.W. 

The greatest Northerly gales usually occur after the baro- 
meter rises from a very low point. 

When the barometer falls considerably, the wind comes from 
the North if the thermometer is low for the season, and if high 
from the South, rain or snow with high winds following. 

With a South wind the barometer generally falls, and rises 
with a North wind, but when the contrary happens, the North 
is violent with rain, and the South wind dry, with fine weather. 

A rapid rise of the barometer usually points to unsettled 
weather,and a rapid and considerable fall signifies rain with 
storms. 

Fine weather sometimes occurs with a low barometer, but is 
usually followed by rain or wind or both. 

Fog and dew both indicate fair weather. 

A roseate sky at sunset,a gray sky in the morning, and a low 
dawn (when the first signs of light appear on the horizon) also 
indicate fine weather. 

Soft and delicate looking clouds indicate fine weather with 
moderate breezes. 

A slow rise of the barometer or steadiness with little moisture 
in the air points to fine weather. 

There is a tendency for a 8.W. wind to lower the barometer 
and a N.E. wind to raise it. 

A remarkable clearness of the atmosphere near the horizon 
that makes distant objects to appear very distinct,and nearer 
than usual, is a most certain sign of rain. 

A red sky in the morning points to bad weather, and a high 
dawn (when the first signs of the coming day appear above a 
bank of clouds) foretells wind. 

And hard-edged clouds indicate wind, and if ragged looking 
or rolled, stormy winds. 

A pale yellow sky at sunset portends wet, and a bright yellow 
sky, wind. 


By the aid of the telegraph we can make a synoptic chart of 


a very wide area upon which isobars (or lines of equal air pres- 
sure), etc., are marked,and next day from fresh data we make 
another chart, and it is by a comparison of such charts, on which 
all the details necessary for forecasting the weather are mapped 
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out, that the daily weather forecasts appearing in the daily 
papers are made, 

There are occasional failures from ignorance of the laws 
governing the fluctuations in the weather, but the more expe- 
rience the observer has, the fewer mistakes he will make in fore- 
casting, in accordance with the present system which is chiefly 
one of trial and error, being founded upon no scientific or 
satisfactory basis. 

Having now briefly sketched some of the more salient features 
of the official system of forecasting I will, endeavour to place before 
our readers a purely scientific method by which the future 
weather may safely and certainly be predicted, for any part of 
of the world, from a knowledge of past weather. 


PROBABLE BAROMETRIC CURVE 
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JUNE, 1890. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL MAN. 





I’M an agricultural man ; 
From morning till night, 
And all the year round, 

I work as hard as I can, 

For an agricultural man ! 





I have but ten shillin’ a week : 
I’m an agricultural man ; 
With a wife to keep, and eight children eke, 
I do as well as I can, 

For a poor agricultural man ! 


I live on dry bread and w-ak tea : 
I'm an agricultural man. 

The family live on the same scanty fare, 
And I see them go nearly bare. 

*Tis your fate, agricultural man ! 


I sometimes do think it were well— 
I’m a poor agricultural man !|— 
If we were all still in our graves ; 
Sure better fate never befell 
A poor agricultural man ! 


O, agricultural man, 
Do not love, do not wed, 
Then tears you never will shed 
For the babes that will crowd to your knee, 
And hungry and naked you'll see, 
O, agricultural man ! 
Tristram St. Martin. 

















TWO STEPS, AND WHERE THEY LED. 


By Mrs. THos. WooLLASTON WHITE. 
Author of “A Romance of Posilipo,” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
VALE ! 


HE last boat is going off for the shore, there is no 
time to spare, ladies and gentlemen—I am sorry 
to interrupt,” said the captain of the good ship 
“ Hesperus,” as he opened the saloon door, and 
stood for an instant upon the threshold, a shade 
of compunction on his florid, weather-beaten face. 
He was accustomed to cut short these last sad farewells, but 

habit had not made the task any more agreeable, His few 
words, however, caused a subdued sort of commotion amongst 
the occupants grouped about in the saloon ; some were silently 
clasping hands which they would never again touch on this 
side the grave ; others were talking loudly, and considerably at 
random, we should have found had we taken the trouble to 
listen—it was their way of warding off emotion. 

Amongst the young men near the door there was some forced 
merriment, which suddenly ceased as most of them followed 
the captain on deck, not caring to witness the scene that pre- 
ceded the departure of the last boat from a passenger ship 
bound for the colonies, 

Travelling is an easier matter now ; there are people who go 
out to Australia for the sake of the long sea voyage. Valetu- 
dinarians in search of robust health, politicians who have over- 
tasked their strength and require rest for mind and body, 
literary men in quest of new ideas, men of property who yield 
to the love of adventure, the craving to see what lies beyond 
the continent of Europe, which seems to be characteristic of 
the English-speaking race. 

But in the days of which I write, only very enterprising 
spirits or very reckless natures etn to separate themselves 
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so completely from their mother country and home associations, 
the first having formed a high resolve to devote themselves with 


‘ courage and perseverance to the task of carving out their future 


fortunes from the virgin soil (sadly blunt chisels some of them 
had, poor fellows). The others for the most part having 
nothing to lose by going and certainly nothing to win by 
remaining. But there was a small remnant consisting of those 
who in early manhood found themselves in possession of money 
entirely at their own disposal ; men, who, unhappily, had not 
been taught that “riches are a freight for which the traveller 
is responsible,” with expensive tastes and power and inclination 
to indulge them without stint or restraint. At twenty-one, 
launched upon the world, the helm of their barque grasped in 
their inexperienced hands, Fancy, in gauzy robes, sitting smil- 
ing at the prow, alluring them across the sea of pleasure to the 
land of liberty, she said, “ What wonder if some of these should 
fail to steer clear of rocks that underlie so fair a coast?” Some 
went down altogether, others struck out bravely, and breasting 
the waves were cast up on a shingly beach, Fancy having 
perished miserably in the wreck. Then stern Regret drove 
them forth to seek a haven of forgetfulness or a field for fresh 
excitement. 

The saloon door is standing open now, as one by one, the 
friends and relatives, who waited to see the last of the pas- 
sengers, walk hurriedly out to the bulwark and disappear over 
the side; there are few dry eyes among them, to their honour 
be it recorded. 

The captain watches impatiently from his stand on the poop. 

“ Have all come up who are bound for the shore ?” he asks, 

“There are two more gentlemen and a lady, sir, in Cabin 
Three, on the lee-side,” replied the steward. 

“ H’m! that’s the little widow’s—well, never mind, ask them 
to come forward at once. What she will do out there old 
Neptune knows and won’t tell.” 

The object of Captain Joyce's speculation is, as he has justly 
surmised, a widow, whose four children are exploring the deck 
in ecstasy at the novelty of the situation. 

She has not left her cabin since she took possession an hour 
ago; the lady and gentleman, who delay so long, are her sister 
and brother-in-law, and some one who is very much in earnest 
as he says : 


“Give it all up, Marian, for heaven’s sake do not persist in 
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this mad scheme,” stretching his hand towards her bonnet 
which lay on the berth as he spoke. 

“ Yes, it is not too late to draw back. Oh! why will you 
not be persuaded?” the widow's sister adds beseechingly. 
“Come with us.” All three with eager haste impel her towards 
the door. 

Marian, as they called her, seemed to waver for an instant as 
if the temptation to yield to the tender solicitation were too 
strong to be resisted. 

“Is my love worth nothing that you cast it aside for the 
sake——” 

“For the sake of my children, Edward, whose happiness is 
dearer to me than my own.” She broke in upon his speech 
with energy, as if her arguments were slipping from her grasp, 
so strong was her impulse to submit to the guidance of the firm, 
loving hands which had taken both hers, 

“Mother,” exclaimed a gay voice that rang through the 
saloon, “the sailors are heaving the anchor, you should come 
on deck to see them running round the capstan, and don’t you 
hike their song ?” 

In dashed Hal, her youngest boy. “The boat is waiting 
for Uncle, Aunt, and you,” he added, looking at Edward, 
trying to attract his mother’s attention by taking hold of her 
dress. 

The effect of the boy’s voice and touch was to bring back 
to her face the set look of determination it had worn for the 
last three weeks, since she had resolved upon the step which 
Edward was now doing his utmost to dissuade her from taking. 

“ We are all coming directly, wait on deck with the others,” he 
said, detaching Hal’s clasp with a quick movement, an angry 
flush mounting to his forehead at the unwelcome intrusion, 

“T will not change my resolution, come what may,” con- 
tinued Marian. “ The bitterness of parting is over; think of me 
with tenderness as if I were dead, and forgive me if I am 
causing you sorrow. My mind is made up.” 

“You are pitiless as death,” he murmured, with quivering 
lips. “I swear to you to cherish those children as if they were 
my own. What more can I do to convince you of my 
sincerity ?” 

“Leave me to pursue the path I have chosen, rough and 
rugged as it may prove to be. God bless you for your 
generous devotion to me, Edward. Good-bye.” 
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Bending, she kissed the hand in which hers was still held. 

Large tears gathered in his eyes, tears of pity as well as 
disappointment, pity for this delicately-nurtured little woman, 
going forth to, he knew not what hardship and privation, alone, 
or almost worse than alone, for had she not four other beings 
more inexperienced than herself dependent on her care, her 
courage, her success? But he felt that the most impassioned 
eloquence would be powerless to change her purpose or compel 
her will, even if he had had it at command, which he had not, 
for he was a man of few words, but of sound judgment in many 
things, and his judgment said she was making a mistake. 

A strange rush of conflicting emotion took possession of his 
heart. Anger that she would not be convinced of her error, 
exasperation against the inflexible will which baffled him, 
admiration of the courage which could look calmly upon a 
future, which,man as he was, he dared not face, amazement at 
the depth of unselfishness that prompted her to sacrifice her 
own comfort and happiness so entirely, grief to see her passing 
away from his sight without hope of meeting again, dread of 
the desolate blank which her absence would leave in his life, 
and through all was a pervading sense that it would be for 
nothing, it was a spirited enterprise, but it would fail. 

Tears of compassion for himself and her well up to his eyes, 
as, taking her face between his hands, as if she had been a child, 
he said :— 

“Marian, my darling, if all should not turn out according to 
your expectation, promise to let me know how I can be of 
service to you,and I will, gladly, as though you had accepted 
what I have to offer,and remained here as my wife, instead of 
putting sixteen thousand miles of ocean between us.” 

Pressing his lips to her brow for an instant, he turned and 
walked straight to the boat, without seeming to hear or heed 
the children, who espied him sitting in the stern, with folded 
arms and head sunk on his chest, and were waving their 
handkerchiefs in token of farewell. 

“T am glad he is not coming,” said Hal,“I shall be quite 
old enough soon to take care of mother. It is no use anybody 
going out to the colonies who has nerves.” 

“Then we had better all stay behind, because the dictionary 
says, nerves are ‘organs of sensation, ” answered his sister 
May. 


Their uncle and aunt now came from the saloon, looking 
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round for the children, who ran up to bid adieu with an absence 
of emotion which would have been unflattering in older and less 
elastic beings than these young colonists in embryo, who were 
in such eager haste to leave the old world behind. 

Youth does not realise the meaning of such words as “ never ” 
and “ for ever ;” the “ old clock on the stairs ” repeats its warn- 
ing in vain,so long as the blood flows in our veins with the 
joyous sensation of perfect health,and our young hearts beat 
high with hope and anticipation, while as yet no chill blast of 
disappointment has swept over us to freeze the warm current 
of life with its icy contact,nor the poisoned arrow of distrust 
buried its barbed head deep in our quivering flesh. 

No, it belongs to a later period, a wider experience, to under- 
stand the import of those solemn words; it is after we have 
accepted the inevitable, and when the heavy pendulum of dull 
routine rocks slowly backward and forward to the refrain 
“never ” “ for ever ;” it is then that we begin to gain a glimmer- 
ing of the meaning with which they are fraught. But shall 
we as mortals fathom their depth? Must we not wait till 
waking from the mysterious sleep of death, we join the trium- 
phant “for ever” of the angels, or shriek the despairing cry of 
“ never ” with the lost ? 

No such sombre reflections troubled Hal. Flinging both arms 
round his aunt’s neck, he exclaimed : 

“When I am a rich squatter, you must pay me a long, long 
visit ; mind, I shall take no refusal.” 

But there is something in her face which checks and sobers 
poor Hal; the sight causes a sympathetic lump to rise in his 
throat, fairly breaking into a sob when it comes to his uncle’s 
turn to press him in his arms for the last time. 

“ Now, pull away, my hearties, for the shore,” called out the 
boatswain, when all had silently taken their places in the boat, 
“and drink good luck and a quick passage to the old ship.” 

The latter part of his speech was intended to reach the ears 
of his own captain rather than those of the departing boatmen, 
and might have been construed as a hint to“ pipe all hands to 
grog,” but the captain was like the “ deaf adder,” he refused 
to hear the voice of the charmer having made up his mind that 
not a drop should be served till the ship was well out to sea. 

He was not in the best of tempers at the long delay. Besides, 
the presence of the pilot generally chafes a sea-captain who 
almost invariably disapproves of the orders given, though he 
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is too strict a disciplinarian to say so. He may relieve his feelings, 
perhaps, by pacing the deck, plucking savagely at his own 
beard, and mutter a low growl at “the beggar” for “ keeping 
her on the starboard tack, why the deuce doesn’t he bring her 
round.” Captain Joyce’s vexations on this score had hardly 
begun, but they appeared to be gathering thickly. No sooner 
had he got rid of the offending boat and cleared the deck, than 
his attention was arrested by another small speck making its 
way to the ship. 

As it approached,two men were seen bending to the oars 
as if for a wager,and a solitary figure in the stern held the 
tiller-ropes. 

All was bustle and animation on board the vessel. A few 
large sails slowly unfurled in obedience to the efforts of the 
sailors, who had recovered their disappointment about the grog, 
and were working with goodwill; huge coils of rope were let 
fall upon the deck with a bang that resounded so close over the 
passengers’ heads, that the first time it occurred several] hands 
involuntarily went up to feel if the heads were still there. It 
was an ordeal for strong nerves to listen to the creaking 
timbers, the unintelligible cries of the seamen, their swiftly 
thudding or pattering feet which accompanied the process of 
getting “ under-way,” to say nothing of the indefinable sensa- 
tion brought on by the long slow lurch or dip with which a ship 
rouses herself into action after she is set free from the restrain- 
ing anchor. 

“ Ship-a-hoy !” is hoarsely shouted from the small boat now 
passing under the bows. “Stand by there, throw us out a 
painter, and take this gentleman on board.” 

“ Steward !” roared the captain. 

The painter, or rope, is unhesitatingly thrown towards the 
outstretched hands which do not catch it till the second essay. 

“Steward !” again the captain called,“ are all the first-class 
passengers a-board ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, there are no more to come.” 

Quick as thought the young man in the stern has risen, 
steadied himself in the tossing cockle-shell of a boat, and with 
a bound reached the steps slung between ropes dangling 
against the ship’s side. 

He put something into the nearest boatman’s palm, more than 
the latter expected, to judge from the look of satisfaction with 
which it was hurriedly examined before being consigned to the 
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breeches pocket. Lightly and easily he mounts,and gaining 
the top he leaps down from the bulwark upon deck. 

“T can’t take you on board, sir,” began the captain, “the 
cabins are all full, and I know nothing about you.” 

“ Probably not,” coolly replied the other, “I do not remember 
to have had the pleasure of meeting you jbefore ; but that is 
no reason why we should not eventually become very good 
friends.” 

“Hold on down there below!” bellowed the captain to the 
two boatmen, who were preparing to get away from the ship, 
“this gentleman is no passenger of mine, he must return with 
you. Now, sir, clear out,” he added, walking close up to the 
new-comer. 

All the unoccupied on deck had gradually formed a circle 
round the intruder, and were enjoying the spectacle, feeling 
interested in the issue. 

“ Don’t be rash, my friend, and never jump hastily to conclu- 
sions,” pursued the other. “I am, and shall be, your passenger, 
although not as you justly observe of the first-class, you will 
have no objection to allow me to proceed to my cabin in the 
second.” 

“Not if I find that you have the right to use it, but you 
must prove that to me before I let you pass,” rejoined the 
captain, with more civility in his tone, though less in his words, 
for he left out “ sir ” this time, thinking to himself that 
appearances were not invariably to be trusted,and vexed with 
himself for having mistaken the social position of the individual 
before him. 

He ran his eyes over his form with a more critical glance, 
and finished the scrutiny by inwardly remarking, “Some young 
swell in a scrape and making a bolt. I'd rather he was aboard 
any man’s ship than mine.” 

The pale-faced, rather dirty-looking steward of the second 
cabin now elbowed his way to the front, having just caught 
an inkling of what was passing. 

“A man came last night, sir, to look at Cabin Five between 
decks, and said it was taken for a friend of his. He looked 
hke a gentleman’s servant,and brought two leather port- 
manteaux, not the sort of things to take to sea; he gave them 
into my charge, telling me to lock the cabin and keep the key 
till such time as the owner came.” 

“There is no difficulty in proving that I am the owner of 
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Cabin Five. Here is the receipt for the money paid for the use 
of it,and I am here to claim my property,” said the unwelcome 
intruder, taking a paper from his waistcoat pocket and handing 
it to the captain. 

The latter slowly unfolded and carefully read it, perceived 
the signature of his employers, but merely the initials G, D, 
where the passenger's name is usually written, all else was in 
due form, however, no objection could be raised. 

“It would have been more satisfactory to see your name, 
young man, but I dare say you know your own _ business 
best.” 

“My name and business are of no importance to anybody, 
but you are quite welcome to hear that I am called George 
Derwent, and my business on board your ship is to make 
myself as comfortable as circumstances will permit.” 

Suiting his action to the words, he proceeded to unstrap 
his rug and overcoat, which had been passed up from the boat, 
with the evident intention of wrapping himself in them,as a 
protection against the raw damp air beginning to make itself 
felt as day declined. 

A gesture from Captain Joyce dismissed the boatmen, who 
had been very much distracted in their endeavour to manage 
the boat in her rather perilous proximity to the ship, and their 
efforts to catch what was passing above. They saw that the 
difference, from whatever cause it arose, was settled, as the 
captain waved his hand; they began to pull off for the shore 
leisurely this time. 

“ What’s this, Bill?” asked one, when they had proceeded 
some distance. “Something he has dropped right aft,” he 
continued, directing his companion’s search. 

“Only his ancatcher,” Bill replied, in a disappointed tone, 
after he had examined and held it up as if expecting some 
treasure to fall out. “ Well, he'll have to whistle for it now ; 
queer bit o’ canvas, ain’t it?” said he, tossing it to the first 
speaker, “ You set eyes on it first,so 1 suppose you'll stick 
to it; yer missis, maybe, can make a pinny for the little ’un 
out of it. Niver found much use for them things myself.” 

Jack seemed disposed to carry out the suggestion of the 
pinafore ; possessing himself of the large cambric handkerchief 
he began to fold it after a clumsy fashion. 

“ What’s this writ in the corner? Why, it’s sewed wi’ a 
woman’s hair, not a bad idea, washes well I reckon, leastways 
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the colour won't come out, but Lord! it would take King 
Solomon all his time to make out sich writing as this.” 

The boat drifts for a few moments, while both the men’s 
heads are bent over a puzzling monogram. 

“It’s like two letters turning and twisting theirselves till 
you can’t tell t’other from which,” sententiously observed Bill, 
as if his wisdom could lose nothing by a comparison with the 
wise king’s; then, after silently pondering, tracing imaginary 
letters on his knee with a flat, knotty forefinger, he said, in a 
low tone of conviction : 

“It’s meant for a G and a D dancing a break-down on top 
of a crown w/out falling through,” and with a sort of “ the 
oracle has spoken” air, he picked up his oar. “ More power 
to his heels, say I, he’s a fine chap and parted with his money 
like a lord.” 

“ He’s a good deal freer with it than any lord J ever met 
rejoined the radical Bill,as if he were on intimate terms with 
the peerage. “I should say nothing to your missis about that 
ancatcher, if I were you—which, thank goodness I’m not, with 
no disparagement to the lady—it might be inquired after one 
of these days, then if you had it lapped up and kept dark, 
you might hear of something to your advantage, as the 
lawyers say.” 

Bill then relapsed into silence to chew the cud of bitter 
fancies in combination with his tobacco quid, which during the 
conversation had been reposing in the corner of his left cheek, 
and was now rolled out to assist meditation. 

George Derwent did not find much comfort in his new 
quarters, if we may judge from his restless movements, yet 
when the wind began to blow keenly, driving all the other 
passengers to seek refuge in their cabins, where that great 
leveller of distinctions, sea-sickness, soon claimed its victims, 
George evinced no curiosity to see the small portion of space 
which was to form his sleeping apartment for so many weeks 
to come ; he quietly declined the pale-faced steward’s offer to 
act as cicerone in the unexplored regions below, but contented 
himself by taking the key. 

Lighting a cigar, he pressed his hat firmly down, shook 
himself further into his coat-collar, and began to pace the 
deck so evenly as to call forth secret but unwilling admiration 
from the captain. 

“Tt is not the first time that fellow has been to sea, we will 
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see how he looks in an hour or two, for if I’m not mistaken, 
we shall get a roughish time outside,” he muttered, scanning 
the horizon discontentedly. “ It has been a bad start all through, 
I don’t think that chap has brought us any luck ; it don’t look 
wholesome to see a man leave old England so coolly as that, 
no lingering looks at the white cliffs ; I prefer something more 
sentimental for a passenger than your cold-blooded swells 
who have used up everything in the old country.” 

The captain evidently clung to his first impression respecting 
George Derwent’s social position, he would have been con- 
firmed in the opinion of his want of heart, perhaps, had he 
seen him later in the evening stop before the binnacle light 
to draw out his watch. 

“ Half-past ten, how slowly the hours pass!” Then, as if a 
thought had suddenly occurred, he roughly, almost savagely, 
detached from his chain a locket, suspended by a ring of 
delicate workmanship. 

The helmsman, who was a silent witness of the action, saw 
him open and gaze upon it with an expression of bitter 
contempt. 

Let us glance over his shoulder to discover what called it 
forth. 

The locket held the portrait of a woman, who, unconscious 
of his scorn, seemed to smile at it with a sleepy indifference in 
her long , almond-shaped eyes. 

It was not a refined face from which the rich masses of hair 
were drawn up and rolled into a coil which covered the back 
of the head, the cheeks were almost colourless, but the full 
red lips had more than their share of vermilion and satisfied 
with their extreme beauty of outline expressed nothing but 
the repose of self-indulgence ; the nose was aquiline, the wide 
well-shaped nostril spoke of latent energy ready to spring 
into action, if the end to be gained were worth the exertion. 
Imagination can fill in the rest of the portrait and depict 
the tall, nobly-proportioned form, the lithe, supple curves, the 
languid, careless grace, the attitude of easy abandon, which 
accompanied that physiognomy. 

‘The contemplation of the picture, instead of soothing George 
Derwent, only stimulated him to further demonstration of 
distaste. He flung the locket far out over the sea, upon 
which it made its tiny splash, and was engulfed. 

Then, as if he had shaken off a heavy burden and could 
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afford to be sociable, he walked in the direction of the captain, 
and by degrees drew him into conversation, which lasted wutil 
the pilot, having done his duty by the ship, handed back the 
responsibility, taking his departure, prognosticating “a stiff 
night,” and giving a few last injunctions, which to all appear- 
ance fell flatly upon the captain’s ears; but which were never- 
theless cherished and carried out by him with some slight 
modifications as soon as he was left in undisturbed management. 

It needed all his skill and judgment to make headway 
against stress of wind and wave. A gale was undoubtedly 
rising ; many were the groans and faint cries of suffering which 
sounded from the thick darkness below, as the poor sea-sick 
passengers lay prostrate in their misery, interpreting the 
noise of the elements, and the active exertions of the sailors 
as the approach of immediate shipwreck, scarcely caring how 
soon it came, so that it brought the relief of unconsciousness 
with it. 

Brave little Mrs. Gerrard, the widow, was enduring the 
pangs of repentance that came too late, as her aching head lay 
like lead upon her pillow, from which sleep fled, startled at the 
gloom of the situation. How she longed for Captain Joyce’s 
heart to fail him,to drive him to seek shelter in the Isle of 
Wight, that she might once more set foot on terra firma and 
abandon her scheme of colonisation to stronger frames and 
brains less affected by vertigo. 

No such luck, however. The captain was on his mettle, he 
meant to hold on his course in spite of everything adverse, 
and, as he remained on deck till daylight, he was not likely 
to be turned from his purpose by compassion for the woes of 
the sufferers. 

Fortunately for some of them, Gilbert, the steward, was 
not made of such stern material; during the long night he 
was on the alert to afford such alleviation as lay within his 
power in the absence of the stewardess, who was one of the 
worst stricken, this being her first voyage. Gilbert's kind 
heart had been moved by suppressed sounds of distress from 
Cabin Three on the lee-side, which belonged to Mrs. Gerrard ; as 
the ship tacked, he determined to knock at her door to offer 
assistance and advice, for he remembered that one of the berths 
had been foolishly placed athwart ship instead of fore and aft, 
which under circumstances of tacking, would produce serious 
discomfort to the occupants. 
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Cabin Five. Here is the receipt for the money paid for the use 
of it,and I am here to claim my property,” said the unwelcome 
intruder, taking a paper from his waistcoat pocket and handing 
it to the captain. 

The latter slowly unfolded and carefully read it, perceived 
the signature of his employers, but merely the initials G. D. 
where the passenger’s name is usually written, all else was in 
due form, however, no objection could be raised. 

“It would have been more satisfactory to see your name, 
young man, but I dare say you know your own business 
best.” 

“My name and business are of no importance to anybody, 
but you are quite welcome to hear that I am called George 
Derwent, and my business on board your ship is to make 
myself as comfortable as circumstances will permit.” 

Suiting his action to the words, he proceeded to unstrap 
his rug and overcoat, which had been passed up from the boat, 
with the evident intention of wrapping himself in them,as a 
protection against the raw damp air beginning to make itself 
felt as day declined. 

A gesture from Captain Joyce dismissed the boatmen, who 
had been very much distracted in their endeavour to manage 
the boat in her rather perilous proximity to the ship, and their 
efforts to catch what was passing above. They saw that the 
difference, from whatever cause it arose, was settled, as the 
captain waved his hand; they began to pull off for the shore 
leisurely this time. 

“ What's this, Bill?” asked one, when they had proceeded 
some distance. “Something he has dropped right aft,” he 
continued, directing his companion’s search. 

“Only his ancatcher,” Bill replied, in a disappointed tone, 
after he had examined and held it up as if expecting some 
treasure to fall out. “ Well, he'll have to whistle for it now; 
queer bit o’ canvas, ain’t it?” said he, tossing it to the first 
speaker, “ You set eyes on it first,so 1 suppose you'll stick 
to it; yer missis, maybe, can make a pinny for the little ’un 
out of it. Niver found much use for them things myself.” 

Jack seemed disposed to carry out the suggestion of the 
pinafore ; possessing himself of the large cambric handkerchief 
he began to fold it after a clumsy fashion. 

“What's this writ in the corner? Why, it’s sewed wi’ a 
woman’s hair, not a bad idea, washes well I reckon, leastways 
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the colour won't come out, but Lord! it would take King 
Solomon all his time to make out sich writing as this.” 

The boat drifts for a few moments, while both the men’s 
heads are bent over a puzzling monogram. 

“It’s like two letters turning and twisting theirselves till 
you can’t tell t’other from which,” sententiously observed Bill, 
as if his wisdom could lose nothing by a comparison with the 
wise king’s; then, after silently pondering, tracing imaginary 
letters on his knee with a flat, knotty forefinger, he said, in a 
low tone of conviction : 

“It’s meant for a G and a D dancing a break-down on top 
of a crown wrout falling through,” and with a sort of “the 
oracle has spoken” air, he picked up his oar. “ More power 
to his heels, say I, he’s a fine chap and parted with his money 
like a lord.” 

“ He’s a good deal freer with it than any lord J ever met,” 
rejoined the radical Bili,as if he were on intimate terms with 
the peerage. “I should say nothing to your missis about that 
ancatcher, if I were you—which, thank goodness I’m not, with 
no disparagement to the lady—it might be inquired after one 
of these days, then if you had it lapped up and kept dark, 
you might hear of something to your advantage, as the 
lawyers say.” 

Bill then relapsed into silence to chew the cud of bitter 
fancies in combination with his tobacco quid, which during the 
conversation had been reposing in the corner of his left cheek, 
and was now rolled out to assist meditation. 

George Derwent did not find much comfort in his new 
quarters, if we may judge from his restless movements, yet 
when the wind began to blow keenly, driving all the other 
passengers to seek refuge in their cabins, where that great 
leveller of distinctions, sea-sickness, soon claimed its victims, 
George evinced no curiosity to see the small portion of space 
which was to form his sleeping apartment for so many weeks 
to come ; he quietly declined the pale-faced steward’s offer to 
act as cicerone in the unexplored regions below, but contented 
himself by taking the key. 

Lighting a cigar, he pressed his hat firmly down, shook 
himself further into his coat-collar,and began to pace the 
deck so evenly as to call forth secret but unwilling admiration 
from the captain. 

“Tt is not the first time that fellow has been to sea, we will 
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see how he looks in an hour or two, for if I’m not mistaken, 
we shall get a roughish time outside,” he muttered, scanning 
the horizon discontentedly. “ It has been a bad start all through, 
I don’t think that chap has brought us any luck ; it don’t look 
wholesome to see a man leave old England so coolly as that, 
no lingering looks at the white cliffs ; I prefer something more 
sentimental for a passenger than your cold-blooded swells 
who have used up everything in the old country.” 

The captain evidently clung to his first impression respecting 
George Derwent’s social position, he would have been con- 
firmed in the opinion of his want of heart, perhaps, had he 
seen him later in the evening stop before the binnacle light 
to draw out his watch. 

“ Half-past ten, how slowly the hours pass!” Then, as if a 
thought had suddenly occurred, he roughly, almost savagely, 
detached from his chain a locket, suspended by a ring of 
delicate workmanship. 

The helmsman, who was a silent witness of the action, saw 
him open and gaze upon it with an expression of bitter 
contempt. 

Let us glance over his shoulder to discover what called it 
forth. 

The locket held the portrait of a woman, who, unconscious 
of his scorn, seemed to smile at it with a sleepy indifference in 
her long, almond-shaped eyes. 

It was not a refined face from which the rich masses of hair 
were drawn up and rolled into a coil which covered the back 
of the head, the cheeks were almost colourless, but the full 
red lips had more than their share of vermilion and satisfied 
with their extreme beauty of outline expressed nothing but 
the repose of self-indulgence ; the nose was aquiline, the wide 
well-shaped nostril spoke of latent energy ready to spring 
into action, if the end to be gained were worth the exertion. 
Imagination can fill in the rest of the portrait and depict 
the tall, nobly-proportioned form, the lithe, supple curves, the 
languid, careless grace, the attitude of easy abandon, which 
accompanied that physiognomy. 

‘The contemplation of the picture, instead of soothing George 
Derwent, only stimulated him to further demonstration of 
distaste. He flung the locket far out over the sea, upon 
which it made its tiny splash, and was engulfed. 

Then, as if he had shaken off a heavy burden and could 
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afford to be sociable, he walked in the direction of the captain, 
and by degrees drew him into conversation, which lasted until 
the pilot, having done his duty by the ship, handed back the 
responsibility, taking his departure, prognosticating “a stiff 
night,” and giving a few last injunctions, which to all appear- 
ance fell flatly upon the captain’s ears; but which were never- 
theless cherished and carried out by him with some slight 
modifications as soon as he was left in undisturbed management. 

It needed all his skill and judgment to make headway 
against stress of wind and wave. A gale was undoubtedly 
rising ; many were the groans and faint cries of suffering which 
sounded from the thick darkness below, as the poor sea-sick 
passengers lay prostrate in their misery, interpreting the 
noise of the elements, and the active exertions of the sailors 
as the approach of immediate shipwreck, scarcely caring how 
soon it came, so that it brought the relief of unconsciousness 
with it. 

Brave little Mrs. Gerrard, the widow, was enduring the 
pangs of repentance that came too late, as her aching head lay 
like lead upon her pillow, from which sleep fled, startled at the 
gloom of the situation. How she longed for Captain Joyce’s 
heart to fail him,to drive him to seek shelter in the Isle of 
Wight, that she might once more set foot on terra firma and 
abandon her scheme of colonisation to stronger frames and 
brains less affected by vertigo. 

No such luck, however. The captain was on his mettle, he 
meant to hold on his course in spite of everything adverse, 
and, as he remained on deck till daylight, he was not likely 
to be turned from his purpose by compassion for the woes of 
the sufferers. 

Fortunately for some of them, Gilbert, the steward, was 
not made of such stern material; during the long night he 
was on the alert to afford such alleviation as lay within his 
power in the absence of the stewardess, who was one of the 
worst stricken, this being her first voyage. Gilbert’s kind 
heart had been moved by suppressed sounds of distress from 
Cabin Three on the lee-side, which belonged to Mrs. Gerrard ; as 
the ship tacked, he determined to knock at her door to offer 
assistance and advice, for he remembered that one of the berths 
had been foolishly placed athwart ship instead of fore and aft, 
which under circumstances of tacking, would produce serious 
discomfort to the occupants. 
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His knock was answered by two piteous voices. 
“ Oh, steward, do come. Is the ship going down head-first ?” 
Helen and Mary might be excused for thinking so,as their 
heads had gone down considerably lower than their feet. 

Gilbert advanced into the inner cabin, two had been thrown 
into one, a curtain hung between. By the light which he held 
up to throw rays upon the speakers, he beheld the two girls 
dressed, even to their boots, having only had time to throw 
off their hats, when surprised by sensations of sea-sickness. In 
their unsuspecting innocence they had lain down with the idea 
that it would pass off in a few moments—the minutes had 
lengthened into hours—yet there they were without energy to 
move, at least, without encouragement. 

“Going down, young ladies? Not she, please God, she'll 
weather this gale, as she has many a worse. It’s only a head- 
wind we’re knocking against, and have to keep first on one 
tack, then on the other. Look here, each time they bring her 
round, you must bring your pillows round with her.” Gilbert 
proceeded to complete this process much to Helen and May’s 
relief. The latter inquired with some asperity : 

“ But is she going to do this all the way to New Zealand 
or only while the storm lasts ?” 

“ Maybe she'll do it off and on most of the way ; but when 
you are able to get up, I'll bring in Chips to put this to 
rights ; it’s easy enough to see a land-lubber’s work here,” he 
added sotto voce, referrmg to the furnisher who had fitted up 
Mrs. Gerrard’s cabin, and made the stupid blunder with regard 
to the berth. 

“How can bringing chips in help us?” continued May with 
increasing displeasure. “I think the steward is laughing at 
us, Helen, don’t speak to him any more,” she whispered to 
her sister. 

Helen’s two years seniority made her more discerning, and 
having experienced such consolation from the assurance that 
the “ Hesperus” was not sinking, such additional comfort from 
Gilbert’s arrangement of the pillows,she had confidence even 
in the proposed remedy of “Chips,” at any rate was not 
disposed to slight her benefactor until more sure of having a 
grievance. Imposing silence upon her sister by a little 
authoritative gesture, she merely “hoped they soon would be 
able to get up” and begged him to ask her mother if she 
were more comfortable. 
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Poor Mrs. Gerrard’s mental woes were worse than her bodily 
ones; she had made her sacrifice heroically, but the conviction 
was somehow forcing itself upon her that her heroism was 
thrown away. 

We all know, perhaps, the misery of reaction after a great 
effort of personal abnegation in a cause, the effects of which 
are only to be developed by Time, who, but slowly unfolds to 
our view the fruit of our self-denial, In our impatience at 
the dead blank which follows our deed, before we know 
whether the fruit will be good or evil, we are apt to say 
in bitterness that we have been fools to relinquish certainty 
for an uncertainty, sacrificing for those who will never know 
the cost, nor appreciate the value. 

These thoughts were scorching the widow’s heart and brain, 
and her daughter’s voice,languid and rather plaintive from 
illness, jarred upon her overwrought nerves; she closed her 
eyes feigning sleep, in order to avoid tender inquiries, not 
feeling just then able to respond with her wonted loving 
alacrity. 

Gilbert was quite taken in by the ruse, he stepped back 
softly to say to the girls : 

“ Your mamma is sleeping like a baby rocked in a cradle.” 
So, of course, Helen and May, who had scarcely in their lives 
felt a touch of sorrow, or a tinge of sadness, as they laid 
their hot, weary heads down again, came to the conclusion 
that they were the little heroines of the piece, the first act of 
which is played out. 





CHAPTER II. 
WITHOUT CEREMONY. 


I MUST just raise a corner of the curtain upon a scene that 
was taking place au premier of a handsome house in Faubourg 
S. Honoré, Paris. 

“ Madame est servie,” was the announcement, as Adéle, the 
bonne, advanced softly and rapidly to take Madame’s snappish 
little Italian greyhound to carry him into the dining-room after 
his mistress. 

The pampered beauty snarled and backed, as if Adéle were 
some ugly monster instead of a pleasing apparition in her 
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close-fitting dress of black merino, her snowy cap, which framed 
and set off her prettily-mischievous features, the wide strings 
floating over her shoulders adding grace to her form; her 
white linen collar fastened with a knot of cherry-coloured 
ribbon, her coquettish muslin apron without a crease. 

Altogether, she was very refreshing to look at, and, knowing 
this, she did not care a straw what “Bijou” thought, as she 
captured him with a firm hand, a threatening look in her 
black eyes. 

Directly he found that resistance was vain, he tried to 
curry favour with Adéle, giving her an apologetic beseeching 
glance, while settling himself in her arms with much tinkling 
of the little silver bell attached to his neck. 

“Gently, gently, how awkward you are!” exclaimed 
Madame, in a tone of languid irritation—she wanted an excuse 
to be cross with somebody—had she not been waiting more 
than an hour beyond her usual dinner-time,and yet he came 
not ? 

This is not the first time Monsieur has been absent when a 
cover has been laid for him,so it isno matter of surprise to 
Adéle that her mistress does not rise humming a scrap of some 
saucy chansonnette,as she proceeds to the dining-room to 
partake heartily of the récherché dishes presented for her 
approval, chatting gaily to her maid in default of other society. 

“IT have no appetite,and the light pains my eyes,” she said, 
pettishly, making no effort to rise from her half-reclining posi- 
tion on the low blue satin couch. 

A soft brilliant light fell from tiers of wax candles placed in 
a Venetian glass chandelier suspended in the centre of the 
boudoir, which was reflected by large mirrors reaching from 
floor to ceiling on three sides of the apartment. The furniture 
was gilt, white and blue, fashioned to combine comfort in its 
most comfortable guise, with elegant design. 

Stands of artificial flowers peeped from recesses—Madame 
would have no natural flowers in her rooms in the evening— 
declaring the scent was too powerful, but the counterfeit were 
so manufactured as to defy casual scrutiny in all details except 
their lack of odour. Curtains of rich lace draped the windows 
and formed a striking foil to folds of blue satin drawn back 
against the walls; some thicker material, on which were painted 
Watteau-like scenes of rural beauty, shut out the gay Parisian 
world. 
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Adile made a grimace to herself as she extinguished candles 
on the mantelpiece, stirred the fire,and moved a chair or two 
as a pretext for remaining, keeping Bijou in one arm while 
she made these arrangements, 

« Will you leave me in peace, and quit the room?” asked 
Madame, in a high soprano. “My head aches, and you 
come here making noise enough to wake the dead. Go, go 
directly,” she added, coming swiftly out of her languor, pointing 
significantly to the door. 

After Adéle’s departure, Madame rose to pace the room with 
noiseless, gliding step, pausing from time to time to listen as 
carriages passed to and fro in the street, bearing the occu- 
pants to various scenes of amusement in the fascinating city. 
Occasionally, one would be drawn up close to the porte cochére 
below, then Madame scarcely seemed to breathe,so intent was 
she to catch a sound of the expected arrival. 

An hour passed thus ; she was beginning to lose hope, and 
there was something about ler to remind one of a tigress, 
perhaps it was only the undulating elastic movements of her 
fine figure, or an expression about the month when, at each 
renewal of her disappointment, the lips were drawn back 
showing the white regular teeth clenched in mute rage. She 
was dressed in what Adéle bad pronounced une toilette ravissante. 
Her opera glass and cloak lay upon one of the easy chairs, 
not to be required to-night for the doors of the Theatre 
Francais have been opened long ago, and a rather conspicuous 
box is empty to which many lorgnons have been directed, as 
is usual this season, to see la belle sauvage take possession of it. 

The owner of the box, upon whom the soubriquet had been 
bestowed, had a wonderful way of making her presence felt. 
The appreciative Parisian eye was gratified to behold the 
magnificent sweep with which she was accustomed to enter ; 
but those who glanced up expectantly to-night betrayed much 
astonishment at the void. Many shoulders were shrugged and 
eyebrows uplifted at the unwonted sight. 

“ She has left, then ?” one habitud inquires of another. 

“Tf [I am not mistaken, it is he who has gone,” is the 
response. 

“ At last he comes.” She involuntarily half opens the boudoir 
door to be quite sure ; on second thoughts closes it to resume 
the reclining attitude in which Adéle had first found her. It 
is Adéle herself who now enters, presents a card to her mistress 
© 
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and begins deprecatingly, “I told this gentleman that Madame 
does not receive this evening, but he says his business is 
important and he declines to give any message. I do not 
imow him; he has never paid Madame a visit before, and,” 
she added, “he is not distinguished ; that is why I am come 
to inquire if Madame will see him.” 

The lips which reply to Adéle’s rapid communication are a 
shade paler, but they say, firmly : 

“Let him enter at once. Take these things to my room.” 
Madame pointed to cloak and glass. 

Her injunction was partially disregarded, as directly the 
door was closed upon the visitor, Adéle took up a position 
outside, and by dint of applying a very quick ear to the 
keyhole managed to learn something of the business the 
gentleman had declined to tell. She had no scruple whatever 
in practising this method of gaining information. 

“One should always keep oneself au courant of everything,” 
was her theory. She acted up to it unflinchingly. 

Madame was quite aware of her propensity. Rising to 
receive her visitor, she passed to the door, quietly moving a 
screen, so as to preclude vision at least. 

Ad le calmly anathematised her, but put her keen sense of 
hearing to the test to atone for being deprived of the 
indulgence of sight. 

Monsieur Lagarde employed the interval until the lady 
was again seated by taking in the details of the room,as if 
he were making a mental calculation—perhaps he was—how- 
ever, he lost no time in explanations. With a low bow he 
apologised for the unseasonable intrusion, and begged to 
transmit to Madame the communication entrusted to him 
by his employers, eminent bankers in Paris. 

A sum of money had been lying in the bank to her credit 
for five days, but the instructions were that Madame was not 
to be informed of it until the evening of the twenty-third, 
which the stranger had the honour to remind Madame was 
this evening. 

Tendering her a letter he was about to withdraw, when she 
said : 

“Pardon, Monsieur, I desire to know by whom this money 
was placed to my credit.” 

“T regret that it is not in my power to gratify Madame 
on that point;my duty was merely to deliver that letter into 
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her hands, it is now fulfilled,and she will permit me to take 
leave.” 

“Tell Messieurs that I shall call upon them to-morrow in 
order to ascertain the name of the gentleman 

But Monsieur Lagarde was not to be caught in a trap, he 
avoided the inquiry by keeping his eyes fixed on the crown 
of his hat, and himself inclined forward in a_ deferential 
listening attitude. 

“As Viadame wills, but I have reason to believe that no 
name is revealed.” He cut short all further questioning by 
opening the door so suddenly as nearly to fall over Adele. 

He avoided the obstruction cleverly, as he did most others, 
and went downstairs silently, ndulging in one remark when 
he gained the street ; it was that “there would be a handsome 
surplus when expenses were paid.” Whether he referred to 
his own affairs, those of his employers’, or Madame’s, did not 
appear. 

Left to herself, she again read every line of the short 
business letter, she had previously informed herself of the 
amount lodged to her credit—her first scrutiny had been 
directed to that portion of it. Having carefully made herselt 
mistress of every word, she proceeded to lock it up in an 
elegant boule cabinet. This occupied some moments, as it 
seemed a complicated piece of furniture as to its internal 
mechanism. 

Her task completed, the key restored to a chain upon her 
neck, she stood still to think. 

It is not pleasant to look at her, as she stands there drawn 
up to her full height, hissing out the words “Coward! Miser ! 
Fool ” 

Bijou, who had been watching his opportunity to return to 
the warm fire and luxurious cushions,and had crept into the 
room when Monsieur Lagarde left it, repented his temerity ; he 
fanciedthe words were addressed to him and wished himself any- 
where as he uttered a low, quavering whine, which swelled into 
little yelps of terror,as she advanced nearer to him. 

“ Don’t be stupid, Bijou, nobody is going to hurt you.” 

She quite understood the dog’s feelings, and knew that 
it was merely a dread of pain or discomfort that made him 
yelp ; it was not that his affection was wounded by her anger 
and reproach. 

She was more akin to him then snycne would have imagined ; 

as 
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both delighted in the gratification of fastidious tastes, this was 
their great bond of union ; Madame’s hands were whiter, more 
delicate of touch than Adéle’s, they selected instinctively the 
choicest morsels,so Bijou liked her best. When she spoke in 
her natural voice,although the words were not exactly com- 
plimentary, the dog’s ear was satisfied, he skipped and fawned 
upon her with trembling joy, the silver bell tinkling a trill 
of thanksgiving. 

His mistress’s ears have grown accustomed to the sound 
of passionate words, prompted by just indignation, but they 
have never penetrated to her heart, which must have been 
cased in a shield of adamant within her beautiful bosom, so 
effectually did it turn the edge of every shaft directed 
against it, 

She had a sort of fellow-feeling for her little quadruped, 
nevertheless, and there was a touch of genuine compassion in the 
reassuring pat she bestowed upon the servile creature. 

“ Has your dinner disagreed with you, doggie ?” 

Then she remembered that she was very hungry; there was 
a dull pain in her chest of which she had not been conscious all 
through the long hours of suspense. Suspense for the safety 
of some being dear to her? Alas, no! chiefly for the flow 
and continuance of the stream of enjoyment on which she 
had floated during the best part of her life. 

The idea of drought! That the springs were about to be 
dried up, if but for a time, was enough to set her to work to 
“throw out the lead” to ascertain whether there was sufficient 
depth to bear her up, and for how long. 

This was a question which had been tormenting her for the 
last five days. Monsieur Lagarde had brought her the key to the 
answer. She found that,atter debts were paid,there would 
still be a modest rivulet on which to trim her raft. The 
discovery did not please her, therefore had her wrath burst 
forth in the terms which had terrified Bijou. 

Anger is exhausting. She began to fear she had overtaxed 
her strength; she felt chilly and went towards the fire, now 
burning low; she had forgotten to summon Adile, and the 
only part of her injunction obeyed by the maid was not to 
come till she was sent for. 

Catching a sight of her own face in the mirror opposite, 
Madame started to perceive what ravages her long fast and 
her rage had committed ; leaning her elbow on the chimney- 
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piece, she stood contemplating the reflection with pity and 
astonishment. Her eyes wandered thence to the timepiece, 
it pointed to half-past ten ; then her lips murmured dreamily, 
“ How slowly the hours pass,” and we recognise the original 
of the portrait cast by George Derwent into the deep with 
so much energy and bitterness. 

What is the bond between these two? Whence the mys- 
terious unity of thought, that both at such a distance should 
be repeating the same words at the same time? What coin- 
cidence is this that each should be thinking of the other with 
rancour and contempt ? 


* . ~~ * * 


George is cutting himself off from all connection with his 
native land, leaving Valentine, to all appearance, without a 
regret, without a sigh, wrapped in a mantle of cold reserve, 
his very name shrouded in mystery. 

She is hating him for his desertion ; not because he has torn 
out the very fibres of her heart by separating himself from her, 
and left them uprooted and bleeding, but because his wealth 
was necessary to her happiness, and its resources are hers no 
longer, they ‘are ebbing away, slipping from her fingers, and 
she thought them inexhaustible. Both are victims, for both 
have been deceived. 

Perhaps George Derwent, as we must call him, could have 
unfolded to sympathetic ears a tale of sorrow during the four 
years since he made Valentine Delpierre his wife, but he does 
not care to excite sympathy,and certainly he would shrink 
from commiseration. So, without consulting friend or foe, he 
says to himself that banishment from the refinement and 
intellectual enjoyments which have hitherto been necessary 
to his existence, going forth unwept, to lead an unloved, un- 
loving life amid privations, mental as well as physical, this he 
says is penance severe enough to atone for the step he has 
taken. 

But Deist as he is, Conscience makes her voice heard; he 
tries to silence her by specious pleas in self-defence ; she is 
still unsatisfied ; he does not pause to hear what arguments she 
has to urge, nay, he shuts the door of his heart in her face, 
for he feels she will never justify him. 

So the salt water spray is kissing his cheek, the subtle 
iodine essence of the sea is thrilling his pulses with a sense 
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of freedom, and Valentine is left to make her comment upon 
his sudden disappearance to the reflection in her mirror. 

“Gone!” she murmurs, “without a word, absolument sans 
facon ; he is what the world calls a man of honour,” her 
lips curl in superb mockery. “If I were not bound to believe 
that,it would seem as though he had gone to seek safety, 
which has, perhaps, become more important than peace or 
congeniality. Most of us begin life with good intentions,” the 
magnificent eyes from the mirror flash a responsive glance of 
strange yearning, “but even honourable men have been 
known to make mistakes when they are reduced to living on 
their wits.” 

Valentine possessed a certain degree of discernment, but 
she had failed to perceive the clouds gathering on her narrow 
horizon ; while the ground was loosening around her, she had 
recklessly stood at the edge of the crater, disregarding all 
signs of disruption. 

For Derwent, without his surroundings, she cared little. 
His superiority irritated her, his impassibility repelled her ; 
yet she was womanly enough to be conscious of a bruised 
sensation of humiliation and distress underlying the current 
of her anger. 

Her mother, who had died in Valentine’s childhood, had been 
an English actress, but Valentine inherited some of her father’s 
characteristics, she had a dash of French providence and 
forethought in the midst of all her evigeante extravagance, 
so that she had not been disposed to quarrel with Derwent 
for endeavouring, as she thought, to save something from her 
rapacity. He had made her a reasonable allowance out of 
this, she believed he had taken better care of himself; that is 
why she had breathed the word “ miser ” with especial venom. 

The tumult in her mind had been increasing since Monsieur 
Lagarde’s visit. 

Her frame was unused to the shock of violent emotion, she 
had seldom indulged in it before, her sensations and the sight 
of her face in the mirror frightened her. The pain in her 
chest became sharper, she wanted help,and made an effort 
to reach the bell. The uncertain ring brought Adile more 
swiftly than usual from her lively conversation below. Gain- 
ing the door of her mistress’s boudoir, she glanced timidly 
in, then ran away down the corridor, shriecking—“ Madame is 
dying !” 
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The other servants, attracted by her cries, with more charity, 
or perhaps more presence of mind, hurried forward to the scene. 

Valentine had sunk upon the soft, white hearthrug. Like a 
beautiful statue she lay, her long eyelashes resting upon 
cheeks colourless as if chiselled in marble of Carrara; one 
exquisite hand was thrown across her bosom where she had 
laid it to still the pain; her rich drapery, as if in homage to the 
beauty of her form, had disposed itself in folds that Raffaello’s 
touch could not have improved. Surely there was nothing 
here to send Adéle screaming away, to cause such consternation 
in the faces that gazed upon it. 

Ah! but a tiny thread of blood was issuing slowly from the 
lips, flowing steadily down into a little pool beside her. 

They dare not raise her till medical sanction was obtained, 
then all that human skill could suggest was done by one of 
Paris’s clever surgeons rising into eminence, 

Valentine’s beauty made a powerful appeal to his science, 
no means were neglected to retain the life which was well- 
nigh extinct, her hold upon it was feeble indeed. She remained 
in a precarious state, hovering betwixt life and death for many 
weeks, 

The curtain has been held up long enough to allow readers 
to gain an insight into poor Valentine’s self-indulgent, egotistic 
nature. Let us drop the veil of charity over her, and suffer 
her to disappear from these pages for awhile. 

(To be continued.) 


A SERENADE. 


Oh ! fly with me at the evening time, 
To my Southern home, with its sunny clime ; 

Where the maidens’ eyes are as soft and bright 

As the stars which are studding the heavens at mght ; 
And even the flowers wear deeper dyes, 

Caught from the glow of its burning skies ; 

Where the wooing wind doth ever bring 

Visions of love on its perfumed wing. 








Leslia, 


Il. 


Oh ! fly with me, ’tis the hour for love, 
With the sea below, and the sky above, 





Come, dearest, come, and our bark shall roam 


O’er the stilly wave, to my starry home ; 
And fairer shal] seem that land of flowers 


When thy footsteps linger amidst its bowers, 


Haste, lady, haste, and at break of day 
We'll be far on the ocean—away, away ! 





LESBIA. 


Have you seen the Alpine gentian 
When sunlight full on it lies ? 
You faintly may fancy the blueness 


Of Lesbia’s eyes. 


P.A.S. 


Have you watched the sunbeam playing 
© . oD 


Half hiding its light the while ? 
You faintly may fancy the radiance 
Of Lesbia’s smile, 


But oh ! not the song of the starling, 


When love makes him most rejoice, 
Gives faintest idea of the music, 


In Lesbia’s voice. 


And sweeter far than wild honey, 
That bee from the clover sips, 
The kisses that come so coyly, 


From Lesbia’s lips. 





Fauvette. 

















THE LAST RIDE. 


By Mary DRISLER. 





—s0: 


N the year 18—J found myself obliged to spend 
all the spring and summer months in New York, 
with only occupation enough to fill a part of each 
day, though of a nature that prevented me from 
leaving the city even for a Sunday. 

Under these rather depressing conditions, I spent 
much time in Central Park, sketching, strolling about,and ac- 
quainting myself thoroughly with the charming little nooks and 
corners accessible only to the pedestrian. Soon I became well 
known to all the members of the police,and to one of them I 
took an especial fancy. He was a big, blonde man, as I judged 
on the shady side of fifty, in language and manners much above 
his station. From different conversations held with him | 
gathered the story I am about to tell. 

One morning I had settled myself with my camp-stool and 
sketching board in a little nook on the west side of the Park, 
opposite the hurdle and close to the West Drive, where my 
friend, Officer Brown, was slowly walking up and down, with 
his big sorrel mare following him, as he had trained her to do, 
and ever and anon rubbing her head lovingly against his 
shoulder. Nearly an hour had passed thus, when I heard a 
slight stir,as of some one moving quickly over the loose dirt 
of the bridle road ; and looking up, I saw a man with long, dark 
hair, just tinged with gray, who was running up the road. At 
first sight I took him to be about forty years of age, but ona 
nearer view decided that he might be some years younger. 

He wore a very neat equestrian costume; closely fitting 
breeches of dark brown jersey cloth, long boots and a trim black 
riding-coat. <A high hat and silver-mounted hunting whip 
completed an outfit which, though somewhat antiquated in cut, 
‘was of the finest material and best make. My curiosity, 





however, was greatly roused by perceiving that, instead of 


being on horseback, the stranger bestrode a heavy stick of dark 
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wood, which he seemed to think was a horse, for he cantered up 
to the hurdle and leaped it, stick and all,as if he had had a live 
animal under him, 

There was nothing distracted in his air, though, of course, 
such a proceeding was not usual ; indeed, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances no one on foot would have been allowed on the 
equestrian road without a prompt whistle or halloo turning him 
back. 

Stopping near my friend the officer, the stranger asked 
eagerly if he had seen a lady in a black habit and blue veil, and 
riding a chestnut horse, pass that way. 

“We were taking the hurdle together,” he explained, “ but 
her horse bolted on the farther side of the jump, and I am most 
anxious to overtake her before she reaches the park gate.” As 
he spoke he took from his pocket several shining pebbles and 
slipped them into the officer’s hand. The latter pretended to 
receive them and drop them into his pocket,as he answered 
very respectfully, that he had seen the lady and that she 
could not be far off as her horse was already beginning to 
slacken speed. 

“Tf you keep straight on, sir, you'll most likely catch up with 
her near the reservoir,” he concluded. 

At this the stranger thanked the officer courteously, wished 
him good-day, and cantered off again up the road. 

This little scene had thoroughly aroused my curiosity, and ] 
looked inquiringly at the officer, who was just drawing the cuff 
of his sleeve across his eyes in a very suggestive manner. 
Seeing my look— 

“Ah! that’s a sad sight,” said he. “Such a fine, handsome 
young gentleman, and one of the prettiest riders who ever came 
into the park.” 

Greatly interested, I asked some questions, and heard in 
return the following narrative, which I give as nearly as possible 
in the words of the faithful officer ; though, for obvious reasons 
some names have been changed :— 

“Some years ago,” said the officer, “that gentleman whom 
you saw just now acting so crazily, was one of the handsomest 
young fellows in New York, and just engaged to a young lady 
who was his match every way. They were a rare couple, sir, 
and I may say so, for I saw her grow up from a child, and she 
was always that fond of horses and riding. I was born on her 
father's—Mr. Romayne’s—place in Westchester county, and 
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though I wasn’t a groom, I knew a good deal about horses and 
could ride a bit; and I always had the charge of little Miss 
Josephine, to ride after her and look out for her, when her father 
couldn’t go with her himself. 

“Miss Josie was not more than eleven years old when the 
family came to New York to live,and then she used to ride 
every morning. She had a little Indian pony, Toddie, she 
called him, the handsomest and wickedest little imp I ever saw, 
but she sat him and managed him as few girls twice her age 
could have done. He threw every boy that ever got on him, 
but he never got rid of her, though he did come pretty near it 
sometimes. ‘They were a picture to look at, those two; she 
with her pretty dark hair in natural curls floating back on the 
wind and a ’cute little hat and a habit as perfect as her mother’s, 
while the pony was the handsomest animal! of his kind that ever 
came up from Texas. He wasa bright bay, quite small, with a 
coat like satin,a white star on his forehead,a long thick tail 
that almost touched the ground, a heavy black mane that hung 
down to his knees on each side of his neck, and such tiny legs 
and feet that you wondered how they could carry him. 

“Tm getting to be an old man, sir, but I think it would make 
me young again if I could see Miss Josie as she was then; never 
minding how the pony jumped and shied and kicked, but always 
pleased and laughing,and as fresh after a morning’s ride as 
when she mounted. 'Toddie seemed to like the fun too. The 
moment she was in the saddle he would begin to plunge and 
rear and try to break away, and once his head was loose how he 
would bolt! He was as full of mischief and tricks as any 
monkey. One caper of his I never saw in any other horse. 
When he wanted to play he would suddenly duck his head 
between his forelegs,as if he were trying to catch his tail with 
his teeth ; then raising his off forefoot, scrape the ground with 
it just once,no more. ‘ Making his manners,’ Miss Josie called 
it. He was so quick at this trick that more than once, when he 
was in training, I saw him pull a boy right over his head doing 
it, and then how he would dance and caper ! 

“He was always delighted, too, when he could tease or 
frighten any other horse. Many a time I have seen him, after 
dancing and pawing and going sideways or tail first, as he 
always did at starting out, suddenly sober down, sidle up to 
Mr. Romayne’s big horse Zampa, and walk along as quiet and 
demure as a cat, until Mr. Romayne would say : 
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“« Why, Jo, you’re really getting that pony quiet.’ 

“Quick as a flash Toddie would seize Zampa’s curb rein 
between his teeth, give it a fearful jerk, then jump off to the 
other side of the road and stand there, shaking all over like a 
person that is splitting his sides with laughter. You never could 
tell what that pony mightn’t do next. 

“ Well, Miss Josie rode him two or three seasons,and then 
she had a big horse ; but little or big, she never would ride one 
that wasn’t lively. 

“Then she went away to boarding-school at some place in 
Connecticut, and I didn’t see her for four or five years, for as 
soon as she left school the family went abroad; and when they 
‘ame home Miss Josie was to come out, as they said. 

“T’ve seen a good many pretty women, I see some every day, 
but never one to compare with Miss Josie the first year she was 
out. It wasn’t only that she was so pretty, with her dark curly 
hair and big blue-gray eyes, but everything about her went 
together so,as you may say. She had such a light, springing 
step, and such a voice when she talked, like singing ; and when 
she talked to you, you always felt all the time as if she was not 
thinking about anybody or anything but you. 

“She did not ride at all the first year she was out ; but the 
next year she suddenly commenced again, and then we servants 
began to think something was up. Of course, there were 
plenty of young gentlemen coming and going and taking her 
out, and all that ; but the second year there was one who would 
stop in ‘most every morning, and notes began coming pretty 
often, and flowers every day; and soon Mr. Edward, as we 
always called him (he was some relation), began coming to 
dinner on Sundays. That meant a great deal, for the family 
were very strict,and never went out or had set company on 
Sundays. By-and-by, when Miss Josie began riding every 
morning in the park alone with Mr. Edward, we knew that the 
thing was settled. 

“ Almost the first present he gave her was a thorough-bred 
horse that he went down to pick out and bring up himself from 
Virginia, He used to go down to that part of the country to 
hunt every year,and from the time he first saw this horse he 
had never lost sight of it. A real beauty he was, and Miss Josie 
was more than pleased with her present. He was a bright 
chestnut, with a white streak down his face and two white 
stockings, and he hadn’t a blemish or a vice, though if you left 
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him standing a day or two he would kick and plunge in a lively 
way ; but that was high feeding and good spirits, and a bit of 
a gallop made that all right; besides, after Miss Josie was 
engaged, her horse never wanted for exercise. She called him 
Forest King, after some horse in a book, and as soon as he got 
over his journey she used to ride him every morning at nine 
with Mr. Edward. He rode a big sorrel,a very showy horse, 
but one that I never liked ; he showed a good deal of white 
in his eye, and I was always looking out for him to do some- 
thing mean ; indeed, few men would have cared to ride him, but 
Mr. Edward was a capital horseman and liked a brute that gave 
him something to do. He called the horse Free Lance, because, 
as he said, he was always ready for a fight, and knew neither 
friend nor foe if he saw a good chance for a scrimmage. Once 
in the country, he ran away with Mr. Edward down a long 
stony hill and wrenched every one of his shoes off, but Mr. 
Edward stuck to him and kept him on his feet somehow ; and 
after that he would never part with Free Lance, but only seemed 
to think the more of him for his wickedness. But hard as she 
begged, he would never let Miss Josie get on the horse, and 
after she had King she never seemed to care to ride anything else. 

“After the family returned from abroad they moved nearer the 
Park, and then Mr. Romayne used to stable at a big riding- 
school, the ‘Ne Plus Ultra,’ so that in wet weather he could have 
the use of the ring. When it poured so that no one could go 
out, Miss Josie used to ride in the school of an afternoon with 
her father,and sometimes Mr. Edward would ride too, but not 
often, for Free Lance never behaved well in the ring. Often 
Mr. Edward would stand leaning on the barricade and watching 
Miss Josie till she was through, and then drive home with her. 
Once in a while, Saturday nights, he rode to music with her ; but 
he always took a school horse then, and generally the wickedest 
he could find in the stable. 

“On fine days they started from Miss Romayne’s door, and I 
always had to fetch King and take him back,and more often 
than not I rode after Miss Josie, though Mr. Edward kept his 
own groom. ‘The mounting was a pretty sight. Miss Josie 
was as light as a feather,and when Mr. Edward put out his 
hand, she never seemed to rest any weight upon it. It just 
looked as if he tossed her up like a bird, and before you could 
draw a breath she was all settled in the saddle and had the 
reins gathered up. 
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“ They always went the same way ; in at the Eighth Avenue 
gate, turning directly into the bridle road. The horses— 
pretty creatures !—knew quite well when they were off the 
stones,and as soon as they struck the Park Road, they would 
begin to paw and prance and reach at their bridles, but they 
always had to restrain themselves till they turned in on the soft 
dirt. King always started then with a plunge and a kick, and 
how Miss Josie would laugh! They always cantered straight 
on till they came to the hurdle,and then they would take it 
together. Both horses always made a few plunges on the other 
side, and then they would settle down for a long walking ride. 
Whatever so much those two could find to say to each other, 
they only knew; but they would saunter on, Mr. Edward’s 
fair head close to Miss Josie’s dark one, and she sitting, as she 
often did, quite at ease, half turned round in the saddle, both 
little hands resting on her knee, or sometimes, maybe, one 
of them in Mr, Edward’s. But when King made the least 
uneasy movement she was up in a second, both hands in posi- 
tion, her knee braced tight; and quick at a plunge or a kick as 
he might be, she was quicker and ready for him. Bless you, 
sir, Miss Josie knew what thoroughbreds is like, and for all she 
seemed so careless, she was never taken unawares. That spring 
was a happy one for those two, if it could have lasted. Often 
they went out of the park, up Morningside Drive and home by 
Harlem Heights. It is a lovely ride, but few people know it, so 
they had it mostly to themselves,and that was what they 
wanted, 

“ One morning, I was riding after them as usual, when, as they 
came out from under the bridge near Seventy-second Street, 
just before you reach the hurdle, Mr, Edward noticed that 
they had put up a stiff board fence alongside the brush jump 
King was young and had never been tried at anything 
as stiff as this, and I could sce Mr. Edward was a little 
anxious. Miss Josie was a few yards ahead, and instead of 
waiting for Free Lance as usual, she put King straight at 
the timber. 

“ He cantered to it willingly enough, then stopped short and 
stiffened himself. Mr, Edward called out : 

“* Wait, Jo, I'll give you a lead !’ 

“She never looked back, but just brought her whip sharply 
down on King’s flank. He reared straight on end, sprang 
clear off the ground, actually seemed to hover a second in the 
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air over the jump, then, springing forward, landed far the other 
side and reached the top of the hill in two bounds, shaking his 
head angrily and taking every bit of rein, Miss Josie sitting all 
the time as still and firm in her saddle as if she had been a piece 
with it. 

“Mr. Edward fairly shouted with pleasure, and indeed it was a 
fine sight. 

“< Well done, King! well sat, Jo!’ he called out; and then 
turning his horse round,he put him at the same place. But 
Free Lance was always an uncertain-tempered brute, and now, 
when he was thoroughly angered at bemg kept back, it wasn’t 
just the time to put him at such a jump, and Mr. Edward 
oughtn’t to have forced him. 

“They had a fight down near the bridge, but finally Mr. 
Edward got the horse round and faced him toward the jump. 
He gripped the bit between his teeth, broke clear away, rushed 
at the jump blindly and rose to it, but caught his hind legs as 
he landed, and rider and horse went down in a heap together, 
In a second I was off my horse, but Mr, Edward neither moved 
nor spoke. Free Lance had kicked him in the head during the 
struggle and he was stunned. 

“ Miss Josie saw it all, but she never uttered acry. She was 
off King and down by Mr, Edward even before I was, and while 
I lifted him out of the road, she fetched water in her hat from 
the pond close by and bathed his head,and did all a brave, 
sensible woman could do, while 1 went for help. But it was no 
use—from that day to this, sir, he has never been himself. Not 
exactly crazy, never violent, but he never knew her again, nor 
anyone whom he had ever seen before. They put him in 
charge of some famous doctor, and he was under treatment for 
a long time, but his mind has never come back. 

“ When he first returned to New York, he seemed so much 
like other people and acted so sensibly that Miss Josie insisted 
on being suddenly brought face to face with him, believing the 
sight of her would rouse him, She dressed herself in her habit, 
which she had never had on since that awful morning ; but now 
she would have it, because he used to tell her she was more 
bewitching in that than in anything else. Poor child! she was 
full of hope, and came tripping downstairs almost with her 
old light step, breaking out into a little song she always used 
to meet him with when they were going to ride. Something 
like this it was : 
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“* Trample, trample, went the roan, 
Trap ! trap ! went the gray, 
But pad ! pad! pad! like a thing that was mad, 
My chestnut broke away !’ 


“There was more of it that I can’t call to mind; but I 
remember this, because Mr. Edward was always teasing Miss 
Josie about the colour of her horse, saying gray was handsomer 
than chestnut, and that was why she would sing this song. 

“ She came into the room and went up to him with both hands 
stretched out,and her pretty face with a colour and a light in 
it no one had seen there for many a day; but oh! sir, how the 
light died out when she saw that he did not know her! He just 
stepped back a pace, bowed as a gentleman would to any lady, 
said very politely that he had expected to find Miss Romayne 
ready to ride, but that he must have made some mistake, and 
with a few words of apology for the intrusion, left the house. 

“ They say she never made a sound but just fell on her knees, 
and burying her face in her hands like a creature tHat’s too 
tortured to bear the light, sent everyone away. No one saw 
her for hours after that,and then she came and took her place 
among the family as usual, but from that day to this no one has 
ever seen a shade of colour in her face. 

“ As for Mr. Edward, he went his way. There was no reason 
for shutting him up; he was rational enough in some ways ; 
but he would never wear any kind of dress but the one you saw 
him in just now; and after a while he took up this fancy of 
going to the park every morning at the hour at which he used 
to go with Miss Josie. He thinks that stick is his horse Free 
Lance. Strangely enough, that very stick was Miss Josie’s 
last present to him before the accident, She was very fond of 
tea, and he did not want her to drink so much of it, and they 
had a good many disputes about it ; so in a bit of fun she gave 
him this stick which is made of tea wood. If you noticed it, 
sir, it is a very handsome bit of wood, covered all over with little 
knots and beautifully polished and mounted. Every morning 
Mr. Edward has his man bring out this stick, gets astride it at 
the Park gate, walks quickly up to the entrance of the bridle 
road, begins to caper as soon as he gets on the soft dirt, and 
keeps it up till he comes to the hurdle. He always jumps this, 
and then,as you saw, fancies that he is following Miss Josie on 
King, and if a Park officer is in sight he always goes up and 
asks him if he has seen a lady on a runaway horse. 
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“I took service in the force in order to be near him, though 
all the men know him and no one would think of molesting 
him. He’s just the same generous sort he always was, and as 
you saw, gives us chips and dried leaves and thinks they’re 
money. 

“On very wet days he goes into the Riding-school about 
four o’clock, stays there about an hour, as if he was watching 
for somebody, and then goes home, One of the grooms told 
me that Mr. Edward always came in the horses’ way, and in- 
sisted on having his stick taken by a groom and put in a stall 
by itself. He was very angry one day because some one 
leaned it against the wall, and he went and complained in the 
office. Mr. D— (that’s the present owner of the Riding- 
school) is a very kind-hearted man, and knew all about Mr. 
Edward,and he gave strict orders that he was always to be 
humoured and no one was to annoy him, and if he asked about 
Miss Romayne they were to say she might come any minute. 

“'That’s all the story, sir,” concluded the officer, with a sigh ; 
“and maybe I’ve only wearied you, but it’s a sad enough one 
to me.” 

Deeply touched, I asked what had become of King, if Miss 
Romayne were living, and whether she had ever married. 

The officer looked almost angry. 

“ No, sir,” he answered, “ though there are those who would 
be glad enough to get her. King is turned out on her father’s 
place in Westchester, and Miss Josie goes up every week to see 
him, but she will not let anyone ride or drive him, though she 
has never ridden herself since that last ride with Mr. Edward, 
Almost every day she drives in the Park about the time Mr. 
Edward comes back, so as to get a sight of him, and sometimes 
she speaks to him, but not often, for he does not like to be 
spoken to. Though he is always polite, still he behaves just as 
any gentleman would if a strange lady spoke to him ; seems 
to think it out of the way. There she comes now.” He 
hastened forward as a carriage, drawn by a very pretty pair of 
chestnut colts, drew up to the side of the road, and a lady 
leaned out, 

“ Has he passed yet, Brown 2” she said. 

“ No, miss,” answered the officer ; “ but he might be back any 
minute now.” 

Miss Romayne continued talking to the officer, and, although 


from where I sat I could hear but little of what passed, I was 
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struck with the sweet, low, vibrating tones of her voice, and 
the singular purity and delicacy of her enunciation. But oh, 
the sadness of that face! As the officer had said, there was not 
a tinge of colour in it, and the large dark eyes looked as though 
they had wept themselves past the power ever again to shed 
a tear. 

The lady talked pleasantly, and even smiled more than once, 
but the smile never reached the eyes. But for their strained, 
unnatural expression and her extreme pallor, Miss Romayne 
would have been a beautiful woman, and she was stil! interesting 
and attractive. 

Suddenly she leaned back and put up her parasol so as to 
screen her face while still maintaining an unobstructed view of 
the bridle road. Her quickened hearing had warned her, before 
anyone else had heard a sound, that her lover was near. A 
moment later he came into sight round the turn, walking slowly 
and now and then glancing up at the sun which indicated the 
hour of noon. 

With loitering step he went by, never once glancing towards 
the carriage where those wistful, eager eyes were watching so 
intently ; went down the hill toward the bridge, and was lost to 
view on the other side. 

The pale watcher in the carriage grew yet more white, and 
put her hand to her side as she sank back—there was a sore 
ache there, doubtless, but she made no moan, only signed to 
the coachman to drive on, and I saw her no more. 

Many times after that, during my strolls in the Park, I saw 
Mr. Edward, and more than once he paused near me while I 
worked, and made some observations which showed both 
natural taste and considerable knowledge of drawing. I had 
some very pleasant chats with him, though he would never let 
himself be drawn into conversation except when he was in the 
mood for it. 

Toward the close of September I left the city and it was many 
months before I again visited New York. When I did so, my 
first care was to seek out my friend the officer and inquire of 
him concerning the fate of the lovers. It was a Sunday after- 
noon, and | met him near the Fifth Avenue entrance of the Park, 
no longer in uniform, but wearing the plain morning suit of a 
gentleman’s body-servant. He recognised me at once, and in 
answer to my inquiries told me all I wished to know: 

“Mr. Edward is dead, sir,” he said. “One day he didn’t 
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come home at noon as usual, and we found him lying in a little 
open grassy part of the bridle path, just above the fourth bridge, 
and between that and the reservoir. It was a spot Miss Josie 
liked specially. There’s a wide stretch of grass there,and she 
liked to see the robin redbreasts hopping about ; and would 
always make Mr. Edward go slow, not to startle them. 

“ Heart failure, the doctors said, was the cause of death, but 
it seemed as if Mr. Edward must have died in sleep, for he lay 
quite composed and easy, one arm stretched out and resting on 
his stick. In his hand,so tightly clasped that we could not 
take them from him, were Miss Josie’s picture and the first little 
scrap of a note she ever wrote him. 

“There's little more to tell,” continued the old man. “ Mr. 
Edward is sleeping quietly in the Trinity Cemetery and Miss 
Josie is slipping from us day by day. The doctor says she has 
no illness, but she gets thinner and weaker. Though she don’t 
complain, and keeps about all the time, there’s but one cure for 
her, I’m thinking. A flower don’t live long when you shut off 
the light from it,” concluded the faithful servant, with an 
unconscious touch of poetry. 

Before leaving the city, I visited the spot in Trinity Cemetery, 
where the constant heart had at length found rest from strange 
bewilderment. The grave was most carefully tended,and a 
profusion of fresh flowers scattered over it gave token of the 
recent ministration ofa loving hand. I ventured to gather a 
white rose from a bush that was blooming luxuriantly near the 
simple headstone, and laid it reverently away in memory of the 
beautiful woman whose face, but once seen, had ever since 
remained for me the ideal type of patient sorrow. 

More than a year has passed since I stood by that lonely 
grave, lonely no longer now. As I write these words the 
funeral train is on its way, that, after so weary a waiting shall 
unite for ever the long-separated lovers. Farewell! sweet 
Josie Romayne! Though severed long from him you so faith- 
fully loved, you rest at last beside him. Whom Death hath 
joined, Life shall no more put asunder. 
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THE SAUNTERER. 


A winding-road for me, 
Nowhither set to fare, 

An all-day idler fancy-free, 
That turns him here or there. 


A narrow road withal, 
For boughs to reach across, 
If fence at all, an old stone wall, 
Well storied all with moss. 





There let the bramble thrive, 
The wild grape struggle free, 
And woodbine, with its leaflets five, 
Festoon the cedar-tree. 


There for the May’s delight 
Let blushing wild flowers nod, 
There be the autumn funeral bright 
With torch of golden rod. 





There, too, be primrose tall, 
And when the snow stays deep, 
Who pass may catch the red poll’s call, 
The sparrow’s sudden cheep. 


Midway, a lazy brock 
Beneath the road shall run, 
Wherein a man may look and look, 
Till man and brook be one. 


A pleasing dream ! Yet why 
Pursue the vision fair ? 
I know the place, I forth will hie, 
And take my pleasure there. 
Bradford Torrey. 





















REMINISCENCES OF FIESOLE. 


By CHARLES T. J. HIATT. 


HE records of cities not infrequently present to the 
reader a narrative hardly less absorbingly interest- 
ing than the more magnificent and more familiar 
histories of nations,and though to-day Fiesole is 
little more than a suburb of Florence,it can 

: never, owing to the importance of its historical 
associations,and to the achievements of some persons most 
intimately connected with it,sink to an insignificant place in 
the annals of Italian Art and History. And, indeed, Fiesole is 
in itself so surpassingly beautiful, that there is little danger that 
its future importance will exist only in the eyes of those who 
know it through the historian, and the biographer. Not merely 
is it the chief centre of that region which produces the dazzling 
harvest of crimson roses and white lilies, which the women of 

Florence offer for sale on the marble pavements of her palaces, 

but, in addition, it is placed in a commanding position above the 

towers of war and belfries of peace which rise over the roofs 
of the Tuscan capital. So long as the names of Giovanni 

Angelico, Mino da Fiesole,and Lorenzo Medici,are amongst 

the illustrious band of Italian Immortals; so long as the poetry 

of Landor,and the prose of Ruskin continue to attract their 
crowds of readers, so long will the little hill-city on the 

Appenine slopes be visited by that annually decreasing number 

of tourists who rather desire to see well than to see quickly. 

The traveller,in order to reach Fiesole, will leave Florence by 

the Porta 8. Gallo,and in a few moments an expanse of land, 

heavy beneath its weight of vine and olive, comes into view. 

It is after continuing our way for an hour through this fertile 

landscape, broken here and there by villas over which roses 

and clematis cast a scented cluster of purple and yellow bloom, 
that we first catch sight of the walls of 8. Domenico da Fiesole. 

It was in the convent of this name that Fra Angelico lived. 
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His eminence as an artist and his wonderful piety together 
constitute him one of the most remarkable men of his time. 
“ He was,” says Vasari, “in his manner of life simple and most 
holy. He avoided all worldly business, and, living in purity 
and holiness, he so loved the poor,as,I believe, his soul now 
loves heaven ; he worked continually in his art; nor would he 
ever paint other things than those which concerned the saints. 
He might have been rich, but he cared not for riches; nay, he 
was wont to say, that true riches consist entirely in being con- 
tent with little. He might have had command over many, 
and would not, saying, that to obey others was less troublesome 
and less liable to error. He was most kind, and living soberly 
and chastely, he freed himself from the snares of the world, 
frequently repeating that the painter had need of quiet, and of 
a life undisturbed by cares,and that he who does the things 
of Christ should always be with Christ. In fine, this monk, 
whom it is impossible to praise overmuch, was, in his words and 
works, humble and modest, and,in his pictures, of ready skill 
and devout ; and the saints which he painted have a more saint- 
like air and resemblance than those of any other painter what- 
ever. He died in 1455, in the sixty-eighth year of his age.” It 
was in the quietness of his monastic retirement at Fiesole that 
Angelico studied that art in which he was afterwards to gain 
such distinction; it was, perhaps, here too that he saw with 
his spirit’s eye those angel forms which he painted in the cells 
at San Marco. In the quietness of a summer’s evening, when 
the air was heavy with the perfume of mnumerable flowers, 
he may have first conceived the Madonna whose “ sweetness 
and purity sink into the heart and dwell there in the dim, but 
holy light of memory, in assoviation with looks and thoughts 
too sacred for sunshine, and too deep for tears.” The famous 
“ Coronation,” now one of the boasts of the Louvre collection, 
came from the Convent Church,and there still remains here a 
picture of his, together with a “ Baptism of Christ ” by Lorenzo 
diCredi. A little to the right of S. Domenico, we catch sight of 
the Villa Landore, the residence,as its name indicates, of the 
great English poet, whom Swinburne, in dedicating his famous 
“ Atalanta in Calydon,” has described as “the highest of con- 
temporary names.” One would like to think that among scenery 
so peaceful, within a few miles of the birthplace of Michael 
Angelo, and even nearer the homes of Dante and Galileo, the life 
of the great English writer was in unison with its surroundings. 
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Yet I fear such was not the case. In the Landor household 
domestic bickering took the place of domestic peace, and there 
was no rest for him till his body was laid beneath the lilies in 
the Florentine cemetery,and his soul inhabited “the vasty 
halls of death.” The poet, after describing in terms of infinite 
beauty his Fiesolan home, wearily exclaims :— 


“ How bappy ! O how happy had I been 
With friends and children in this quiet scene ! 
Its quiet was not destined to be mine ; 
*T was hard to keep, twas harder to resign.” 


It would seem as if those English poets who came to live in 
the congenial environment of Italy were especially unfortunate. 
The feverish life of Byron, the last agonised days of him “ whose 
name was writ in water,” the tragedy which robbed our liter- 
ature of its “Cor Cordium,” and the dreary unrest of Walter 
Savage Landor’s Italian days, make the story of English Poetry 
in Italy an infinitely sad one. There is,I think, a reflection of 
this unrest in nearly all Landor’s verse, which is more unequal 
than that of almost any other writer of like genius. “ You have 
in it,” to use a phrase of Coleridge,“ eminences excessively 
bright, and all the ground around and between them is dark- 
ness.” The house of Landor is in the parish of Majano, a parish 
which has produced a long succession of distinguished men 
whose doings have been told by Mr. Leader in his history of the 
district. In the charming half-villa, half-fortress, called Vinci- 
gliata, this cultured modern Englishman has collected the ex- 
quisite relics of the palmy days of Italian Art. Magnificent 
furniture and pictures, ancient sculpture and armour are massed 
together in tasteful confusion. Of the inhabitants of Majano, 
perhaps, the two Florentine painters, Benedetto da Majano and 
Guiliano Majano, are the best known. They were both born in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, or nearly two centuries after 
the great Art reformers, Cimabue and Giotto, had passed away. 
Giotto and Cimabue are themselves connected with the region 
we are now discussing. The fields near Fiesole were the scene 
of the meeting of the great Florentine painter and the young 
shepherd, who,in after years excelled,even his great master. 
Giotto was, says tradition, professedly minding his sheep, but 
really trying to produce their portraits with a bit of sharpened 
slate upona rock when Cimabue passed close to him. The 
painter, then in the zenith of his fame, perhaps recognised in 
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this crude representation that genius which was afterwards to 
raise above Florence the marble Campanile which is to this day 
the noblest of her buildings. At any rate,he took the boy to 
Florence, and had him instructed in the arts of painting and 
architecture, and, perhaps, in doing this, rendered Art a service 
greater than it has been the fortune of any other human being 
to give her. All students know the infinite results of Giotto’s 
artistic training, and it is not too much to say, that all the best 
art, between the time in which he lived, and the time in which 
we live,is more or less attributable to the reformation which 
he brought about. “He was the true revivifier of Pictorial 
Art,dowered with an intense faculty of observation, and a 
resource of invention unparalleled. He saw everything freshly, 
conceived scenes with a wonderful vividness and drew them 
with a graphic power unknown till his day.” Together 
with Michael Angelo and Leonardo di Vinci he is the most 
versatile genius that Italy has produced. His work in archi- 
tecture alone would place him on a level with Bramante or 
Brunelleschi, but only when his accomplishment in painting 
and sculpture is considered in addition to it are we able 
properly to estimate his true place in the history of these arts, 
It is, therefore, not one of the least glories of Fiesole that it 
is connected, however indirectly, with this great Pre-Raphaelite- 
The whole surroundings of Fiesole are rich in artistic and 
literary associations. Charles Dickens has left us a glowing 
account of the beauties of this region in his “Pictures from 
Italy,” and Leigh Hunt says: “I stick to my Boccacio haunts 
as to an old home. My almost daily walk was to Fiesole 
through a path skirted with myrtle and cyclamen.” Let ts 
follow this path and look through the pines down to Florence. 
In a few moments the grey green of innumerable olives meets 
the eye, till the horizon ends in a wave of purple hills. Far 
below, the river, like a steel thread, flows between banks of 
splendid luxuriance. But it is not upon the hills, nor the vale, 
it is not upon the river, nor upon the cultivated fields, that the 
eye gazes long and returns to gaze. It is Florence, with her 
stately array of fretted spires, her noble series of monuments, 
her majestic crowd of palaces which rivets the attention. It is 
the city arising around the mighty dome which proclaims the 
genius of Brunelleschi that is the centre of the picture. It is 
the mass of human dwelling places constructed beneath the 
shadow of Giotto’s Tower that tosses itself into the air,a heap 
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of glittering marble,a mass of blazing mosaic, that causes us 
to neglect the wonders made without hands for those of human 
origin, It is Florence, the dwelling-place of Dante and Galileo, 
of Giotto and Angelico, of Donatello and Cellini, of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, of Savonarola and Machiavelli, which 
makes us oblivious of the purple hills and green vale which 
under other circumstances would hold captive our admiration. 
Before arriving at the Piazza of Fiesole, the Villa of Mozzi is 
passed. It is a delightful palace with terraced walks in an 
old garden quite free from any suspicion of carpet bedding. 
It was built as a country house by Cosmio il Vecchio and was 
years afterwards the favourite retreat of Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent. An old tradition relates how Cataline on escaping from 
Rome, fled to Fiesole, and buried the treasure he brought with 
him on the spot which became, ages later,the house of the 
most superb of the Medici. “Here Lorenzo,” says Hallam, 
“delighted his hours of leisure with the beautiful visions of 
Platonic philosophy, for which the summer stillness of an 
Italian sky appears the most congenial accompaniment. Never 
could the sympathies of the soul with outward nature be more 
finely touched ; never could more striking suggestions be 
presented to the philosopher and the statesman.” At length, 
we come to the principal place of the City of Fiesole, alluded 
to by Dante in a tender way as “ the mother city :”— 


“ Ma quell’ ingrato popolo maligno, 
Che discese di Fiesole ab antico, 
Etien ancor del monte e del macigno.” 


One side of the little Piazza is filled up by the Cathedral 
dedication to Saint Romulus, who suffered martyrdom at the 
hands of Nero. The church is a poor basilica, but nobody 
who cares for Tuscan sculpture should miss the tomb of 
Bishop Salutati, which is the masterpiece of a native of Fiesole 
—Mino—and was executed as early as 1462. Twice, and 
twice only, in the history of Art has sculpture achieved 
perfection. Once in the capital of Classic Greece, the chisels 
of Phidias, Praxiteles, and Polycletos arrived at this ideal 
state ; and once again, in the capital of Gothic Tuscany, the 
genius of Donatello, Mino, and Cellini showed that they too 
knew in a supreme degree how to hew marble and cast 
bronze. The example of Mino’s art before us consists of 
one of the most remarkable likenesses to be seen in the whole 
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range of plastic work. Not less admirable than the richness 
of the detail is the brilliancy with which the mental charac- 
teristics of the man are brought out. Like Watts in our own 
day, Mino was far from contenting himself with a merely 
accurate physical counterfeit of his subject. Recognising 
that the face is to a great extent the mirror of the mind and 
soul, the sculptor emphasises the intellectual and moral aspects 
of the man whose likeness he chisels. The result is admirable, 
and were it the only work by Mino, it would justify his 
position in the front rank of Italian sculptors. But an ideal 
work, an altar-piece from his hand, may be seen in the same 
building to increase our estimate of his ability. The perfect 
grace and purity of this Madonna, the artlessness of the Holy 
Child, and the general beauty of the whole composition make 
us forget any technical faults which exist in it. A few yards 
from the Cathedral door is a formidable-looking porch with a 
turnstile, presided over by a typical old Italian. On entering 
this, we have before us all that remains of the theatre, the 
centre of the atheletic life of Roman Fiesole. A few tiers of 
seats and some subterranean cells which are known to the 
Fiesolani as the “ Fairies’ Dens” are all we see of this classic 
building. The rose and clematis have at present an undis- 
puted right to weave over these stones a net of purple and 
crimson, while on the broad base of a Tuscan column, a 
lizard lies meditating with half-closed eyes in the noon-day 
sun. A long steep path leads from here to the top of the 
Fiesolan hills, on which rises the Franciscan Convent with 
the Church of Saint Alessandro, Fiesole’s “Crown of Monastic 
Walls,” as they are called in “Romola.” The side of the ridge 
near to Florence has been described by Ruskin in words such 
as he alone can pen :—* Travellers pass continually beneath 
the walls of villas bright in perfect luxury, and beside cypress 
hedges, inclosing fair terraced gardens where the masses of 
oleander and magnolia, motionless as leaves in a picture, inlay 
alternately upon the blue sky, their branching lightness of 
pale rose colour and deep green breadth of shade, studded 
with balls of budding silver, and showing at intervals through 
their framework of rich leaf and rubied flower the far-away 
bends of the Arno beneath its slopes of olive.” From the 
high-ground upon which we are now standing Galileo made 
not a few of his astronomical observations, if, indeed, we can 
believe Milton, when he says :— 
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“ The moon whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening from the top of Fiesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new land, 

Rivers, or mountains in her spotty globe.” 


The farther side of the Fiesolan ridge is in strange contrast 
to that which shows its flowery surface to the dwellers in 
Florence: “'The country is on a sudden,lonely. Here and 
there, indeed, are seen the scattered houses of a farm grouped 
gracefully upon the hill sides, here and there a fragment of 
tower upon a distant rock; but neither gardens nor flowers, 
nor glittering palace walls, only a grey extent of mountain 
ground, tufted irregularly with ilex and olive; a scene not 
sublime, for its forms are subdued and low; not desolate, for 
its valleys are full of sown fields and tended pastures ; not 
rich nor lovely, but sunburnt and sorrowful ; becoming wilder 
every instant as the road winds into its recesses, ascending 
still, until the higher woods, now partly oak and partly pine, 
drooping back from the central nest of the Apennine, leave a 
pastoral wilderness of scattered rock and arid grass, withered 
away here by frost, and there by lambent tongues of earth-fed 
fire.” 

Very imperfectly in the preceding pages I have set down 
a few of the remarkable circumstances, places, and persons, 
which give to Fiesole an interest out of all proportion to its 
size. Of late years, there has been little in its annals of 
extraordinary interest. It may be justly held that it has 
already played a sufficiently distinguished part in the drama 
of Italian National life. Italy seems to be undergoing a 
political renaissance, That this renaissance may extend from 
politics to art must be the wish of all who love the land on 
which Nature has lavished her choicest gifts. If such an 
artistic renaissance should indeed come to pass,one cannot 
help feeling that it would be a fitting thing for the “ mother 
city ” of Florence to rise out of its present lethargy. It would 
then have an eventful history extending from those days, 
when the old Italian in his flowing toga built his classic 
palaces, to those in which the new Italian shall find life made 
infinitely easy by means of the inventions of those persons of 
whom the ingenious Mr. Edison is so distinguished a 
representative. 















THE M.C.C. AND GROUND. 
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HE Marylebone Cricket Club, being a hundred 
and three years of age, and having since 1787, the 
year of its inauguration, steadily increased in 
numbers and power, has now some claim to be 
regarded as one of the permanent institutions of 
the country. It has already acquired the title of 

“The Parliament of Cricket,” and it may be safely asserted 
that a very large proportion of Englishmen regard its proceed- 
ings with even greater interest than those of the rival 
establishment at Westminster. Some people,in fact, hold that 
the House of Commons is a very insignificant affair compared 
with the institution at Lord’s, in so far as their bearing on 
the general welfare of the nation is concerned. 

“You can’t make a nation strong by talking,” an enthusiastic 
old cricketer once remarked to me, “but you can make ’em 
very powerful by teaching ’em how to play cricket.” 

And, indeed, the Marylebone Club bas very successfully 
undertaken, if not exactly to teach people cricket, at least to 
develop and cultivate the latent talent for the game that 
undoubtedly exists among the inhabitants of this country. 
Being very rich, it often grants donations for the advancement 
of cricket, and it allows liberal pensions to old professionals 
and assistants at Lord’s Ground who are unable to continue 
theiremployment. Besides this, the club makes it its business 
to discover and bring forward young men of exceptional ability, 
who are often to be found indulging in the game with their 
rustic companions in country meadows and on village greens. 

The committee of the Marylebone Club is the recognised 
authority on all matters connected with cricket. It may, in 
fact, be regarded as the axle-tree round which the cricketing 
wheel revolves. There are already over 3,500 members of 
the club, including all the principal representatives of the 
county teams. The annual subscription, it may be stated, is 
£3 and the entrance fee is £5 while a life-membership may be 
acquired for £100. 
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It is, however, by no means an easy matter to become a 
member of the M.C.C. There are at this moment some 5,000 
candidates for election, and the importance that many persons 
attach to becoming members of the club may be judged by 
the fact that some of them are willing to wait over thirty 
years for the consummation of their desire. This marvellous 
exercise of patience, of course,does not arise from choice on 
the part of the candidates, but is due to the rule of the club 
that only one hundred and fifty-six new members can 
be admitted every year combined with an irrefutable law 
of simple arithmetic. Those would-be members, however, who 
are active cricketers receive priority of election, half of those 
admitted every year being selected players, while the other 
half are elected according to the date of their nomination. 

It is the duty of the committee to make such improvements 
in and additions to the laws of the game as may from 
time to time be found necessary. Such alterations, however, 
are not made without the most careful deliberation. The 
tendency of the M.C.C. is rather conservative than other- 
wise, and the committee are by no means likely to plunge 
into reckless legislation for the supposed improvement of 
the conditions of cricket. The new laws that came into 
effect last year, received the general approval of cricketers 
throughout the world. It had for a long time been a subject 
of complaint that many matches were drawn in consequence 
of there being insufficient time to play them out, and it was 
felt that a great deal of unnecessary delay was caused by 
the re-arranging of the field after every fourth ball had been 
delivered. It was very generally advocated that the “ over ” 
should consist of five balls, but on the other hand it was asserted 
that in these days of fast bowling, if the “ over ” were extended 
the bowlers would get tired. 

I remember having a conversation with Mr. Perkins, the 
energetic secretary of the Marylebone Club, on the subject, 
some time ago. 

“I cannot understand your modern bowlers pretending to 
be tired after they have delivered five balls,” he said. “ Why, I 
remember George Tarrant. He never got tired. He could 
have bowled a thousand balls to the ‘ over.’ ” 

Mr. Perkins was an ardent advocate for the extension of the 
over to five balls, and the committee of the M.C.C. eventually 
made the alteration with very satisfactory results. Another 
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new regulation that the committee made was to the effect that 
the bowlers might change ends as often as they liked, but a 
far more important rule was that of enabling a captain to 
declare the innings of his side concluded whenever he considers 
that they have made enough runs. Before this rule came 
into operation the ridiculous spectacle was by no means 
infrequent of successive batsmen wilfully losing their wickets 
in order that their innings might be concluded in time to 
enable them to get their opponents out and thereby present 
a drawn match. 

In view of the important duties that the Parliament of 


Ke old’ avilion 
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Cricket has to perform, it was necessary that they should possess 
a Parliament house, which, if not quite so magnificent as the 
buildings at Westminster, should at least be sufficiently 
imposing in appearance. The old pavilion at Lord’s, which 
had done duty for some sixty-five years, was built after a 
fire which had burnt its predecessor and with it, unfortunately, 
all the early records of the club. It was a somewhat rickety 
edifice, and although it teemed with traditions of great 
cricketers of the past,and was not without convenient appoint- 
ments, it did not afford sufficient accommodation for the 
numerous members who habitually attended on the occasion 
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of a great match. It was, moreover, hardly in keeping with 
the beautiful grounds that surrounded it, nor with the important 
functions that were performed within it for the benefit of 
cricketers not only in this country but throughout the world. 
We give a sketch of the old building, which had many associa- 
tions dear to the hearts of cricketers, many of whom, no doubt, 
will regret that it has been pulled down notwithstanding that 
a far more handsome and commodious structure has been 
erected in its stead. 

The new pavilion, of which we also publish a drawing, was 
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built during the past winter from a design by Mr. Thomas 
Verity, at a cost of £20,000. The first stone was laid by the 
Hon. Spencer Ponsonby Fane, on the 17th of September, so 
that no time has been lost in completing the alterations. The 
new building has two galleries and a frontage on the lawn, 
which are capable of accommodating 3,000 persons. This will 
be a great advantage on the occasion of such popular contests 
as Oxford v. Cambridge, Eton v. Harrow, and England v. 
Australia, The genera] public will be benefitted too, for the 
earth excavated to make room for the foundations has been 
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utilised to form a semi-circular bank, arranged in nine steps 
near the racquet court, for their accommodation. The exterior 
of the new pavilion is in pink terra-cotta and cuttybrook 
bricks, It has a frontage of 156 feet and the two towers on 
each side are sixty-one feet in height. The building includes 
many handsome and lofty apartments, notably the committee 
room, which overlooks the ground,the secretary’s office and 
the members’ reading-room. There is a refreshment bar at the 
back, and upstairs there are large dressing-rooms with lockers 
as well as six bath rooms. The principal rooms are decorated 
with many curious and valuable old paintings and engravings 
representing celebrated cricketers of the past and illustrating 
the mode of playing the game from its earliest days. 

The headquarters of the Marylebone Club have not always 
been in the picturesque ground known as Lord’s. When it 
was first formed the club used to occupy the ground now 
covered by Dorset Square. Early in this century it moved to 
a field on the site of North Bank, St. John’s Wood,and the 
present ground was first rented from Mr. Thomas Lord about 
the year 1812. It is curious to reflect that the playing ground 
of the M.C.C. has obtained a world-wide celebrity under the 
name of a man, who, as far as we know, took no particular 
interest in cricket, further than was involved in the question 
whether the club, to which he had let his property, would pay 
the rent with punctuality. It is not recorded that he ever 
accomplished anything to merit the handing down of his name 
to posterity for ever; but this is, nevertheless, an honour that 
his memory is likely to receive, for Lord’s Ground has acquired 
such celebrity under its present title that it will probably 
be known to fame as long as cricket is played. Mr. Lord sold 
his interest in the ground in 1825, and it afterwards again 
changed hands, the club having successively for its landlords 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Dark,and Mr. Marsden. But, while landlords 
came and went, the club remained increasing in prosperity and 
power until 1866, when it had acquired sufficient wealth to be 
able to purchase the land for itself at a cost of £18,313, and 
thus to become its own landlord without fear of ever being 
disturbed. Speculative builders have since then looked upon 
that desirable site in vain. It is devoted to cricket and, as 
far as we are able to judge, will so remain in perpetuity. 

The ground is always kept in perfect condition and no 
expense is spared by the club for that purpose. Ten men are 
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employed all the year round in keeping it in order and in 
attending to the flower beds by which it is surrounded. No 
wonder, therefore, that it is the most popular cricket ground 
in England. It is also, indeed, one of the most beautiful, and 
it would be difficult to point to a brighter and more picturesque 
spectacle than it presents on a fashionable occasion, such as 
the Eton and Harrow match. As a rule, the spectators make 
but a sombre black fringe to the field, but on a fashionable day 
the whole aspect of the ground ischanged. The rich surround- 
ing foliage and the refreshing green of the turf are relieved by 
many hundreds of delicately tinted dresses and bright sunshades. 
Rippling laughter rises all over the ground as the fair spectators 
chat with their friends on any subject except that of cricket, 
and these gay sounds are intermingled with the continuous 
popping of champagne corks, for the occasion is made one of 
a vast picnic,and flunkies are busily engaged in opening 
hampers that have been brought in the carriages ranged 
around, and in arranging delicacies on white cloths. 

But even on such gay occasions there are spectators of 
another kind, cricket enthusiasts, who are either indifferent 
to the surrounding frivolity or regard it with something of 
impatience. They are present at every great match, both in 
the members’ enclosure and on the public seats. Nothing can 
distract their attention from the game and they watch every 
ball with the keenest interest. Occasionally they murmur, 
“ Well hit !” “Well bowled !” or “ Well stopped !” and sometimes 
they burst intoa wild roar of enthusiasm as the ball is sent 
dancing tw the boundary for four by a well-timed cut. 

The Eton and Harrow match is always the greatest attraction 
of the season, and the number of visitors who come to witness 
this contest has sometimes amounted to as many as 18,000. 
The charge for admission to the match used to be a shilling, 
but it has since been raised to half-a-crown, in order to prevent 
overcrowding. The gate money received at Lord’s forms no 
inconsiderable addition to the income of the Marylebone Club. 
The Eton and Harrow match generally produces over £2,000 
and the Oxford and Cambridge contest not much less. The 
profits derived by the club from admitting the public to the 
ground amount to about £6,000 a year, and the total income, 
which is derived principally from subscriptions, is over £30,000 
a year. 


"The Marylebone Club, however, spends its money in a 
E 
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generous fashion. It pays the expenses of country teams com- 
ing to play at Lord’s, notwithstanding that when an eleven of 
the M.C.C. visit the provinces, it has to pay its own expenses. 
The Middlesex County Club (all the members of which are 
also members of the M.C.C.) is allowed the free use of Lord’s 
Ground, and takes all the gate money that its matches produce. 
There are forty-two professional cricketers employed at Lord’s 
Ground, and they have rather an enviable position. The 
cricket season lasts sixteen weeks, and many of the professionals 
are able to earn £10 a week during that time. They are paid 
as much as £6 for taking part in country matches,and for 
matches played at Lord’s they receive £3 10s. if they win and 
£3 if they lose. The ground bowlers are paid from thirty- 
shillings to fifty-shillings a week, but the presents they receive 
from members of the club bring up their incomes to a much 
greater sum. To be able to make one’s livelihood out of one’s 
favourite amusement is a pleasant condition of circumstances, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that during recent years there 
have been some instances of “ gentlemen,” as the amateurs are 
called, becoming professionals,and it may be added, that 
examples are not unknown of “ players ” becoming “ gentlemen.” 
The efforts the Marylebone Club has made during its century 
and odd years of existence to improve the condition of cricket, 
‘have undoubtedly borne good fruit. The difficulty of distin- 
guishing between throwing and fair bowling has been a trouble 
that the club has had to cope with since its earliest days. In 
1828 a law was passed that “ The ball shall be bowled ; if it be 
thrown or jerked, or if any part of the hand or arm be above 
the elbow at the time of delivery,the umpire shall call‘ No 
ball !’” But this did not settle the matter. In 1835 the word 
“shoulder ” was substituted for “ elbow,” and sixteen years later 
the committee resolved that, “as it is impossible to define a 
throw or jerk, the umpires must form their own opinion on such 
subjects.” This rule, however, led to more disputes than ever, 
and soon afterwards it had to be withdrawn. It is probable 
that this difficulty will always in some degree remain, but now- 
a-days, bowlers find it to their own advantage to deliver their 
ball fairly, for in public matches, with crowds of critical spec- 
tators, a throw is certain to be detected. That the functions of 
the Marylebone Club are duly appreciated, is shown by the fact 
that it is now ina more thriving condition than ever, and that 
it is regarded as the first, and most reliable authority on 
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Cricket in every part of the earth where the game is played. 
There can be no doubt that it will continue to be so regarded, 
and that its great wealth and power will always be devoted 
towards furthering the interests of those who love the best 
and most essentially English of all out-door pastimes. 











THE HONOURABLE RODEN NOEL. 
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WILLST du Dichter ganz verstehen, 
Musst in Dichters Laude gehen, 


is true in more senses than one; and there must always be 
a more than great interest in entering into the surroundings 
which have influenced a poet ; into the outer life that has acted 
upon the inner life, and,in its turn, been reacted upon by it ; 
into the aspect nature has worn to him; into the sights and 
sounds which he has seen and heard. We care to note what 
fruit has fallen to him from the boughs of the tree of life, and 
what from those of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. But, 
while granting the rightful interest and even fascination of 
being allowed to know something of all this, it must be under- 
stood that there are walls with locked gates which the many 
cannot enter, and should not pryingly attempt to look through, 
and there are ungated walls which cannot be leapt over ; walls 
which have risen to the music heard by the soul they guard, as 
the walls of Thebes rose to the sound of Amphion’s harp, But 
with some facts of a poet’s life we may concern ourselves, as 
we must upon the compulsion of his genius concern ourselves 
with his thoughts. Roden Berkeley Wriothesley Noel, poet 
and philosopher, youngest son of Charles Noel, Earl of 
Gainsborough, by his marriage with Lady Frances Jocelyn, 
daughter of the Earl of Roden, was born at Hertford-street, 
Mayfair, on the 27th of August, 1834. Through the Jocelyns 
he has the Irish blood that runs in his veins, mingling with 
the blood of pretty nearly all the great old noble families 
of England. The Countess of Gainsborough was Lady-in- 
waiting to the Queen, and 7 Roden Noel himself was at 
E 
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one time connected with the Court in the capacity of Groom 
of the Privy Chamber. As a child, the subject of this 
sketch spent much of his life at the Gainsborough family 
seat, Exton Park, Rutlandshire, and some of his impressions 
are to be found in the early part of “A Modern Faust,” 
and in the lovely poem “To my Mother,” included in that 
volume. He was also a good deal in Ireland with his grand- 
father, Lord Roden. What is usually known as “the poetic 
nature” developed itself early in him, with its passion for 
sensuous beauty,its dreams and visions, and its setting of an 
acutely sensitive physical organisation. We can fancy him as 
a child sitting all alone in the old church tower at Exton, among 
the jackdaws, not like other boys seeking to maim them or trap 
them, but loving them, and not making them afraid of the 
human being who listened to the chiming of the bells; the lad 
with great red-brown eyes, and masses of chestnut curls, 
maid-fair skin, and the delicate shapely hands. A child, 
who once went into a long trance from the effect produced 
on him by the firing of cannon to celebrate his brother, Lord 
Campden’s coming of age; a child, who, later on, when walk- 
ing in a wood switching a little stick about in boy-fashion, 
dreamily conscious of “ bourdonnement ” around him, hit a bee 
by accident, and sobbed in real agony when he saw he had 
killed it. 

But the boy had other elements in him than these. He was 
boylike, and Irish boylike in his relish for fighting ; and he is a 
fighter still, using his combative powers in battle for those who 
need a champion. He has always been fond of outdoor exercise, 
notably swimming. At one time he cared for fishing, but has 
long since given this up, not more perhaps on the humanitarian 
grounds than on the grounds of the essential unity of creation. 

At twelve, he went to Harrow, where he remained for two 
years, and was then sent to a private tutor, the Rev. Charles 
Harbin, with whom he was very happy, and whom he remembers 
with gratitude and affection. It was while living with Mr. 
Harbin that he was first interested in philosophy, and came to a 
still intenser love of Nature than before, perhaps because the 
intellectual was now blended with the sensuous and emotional 
aspect of her beauty. But even at this early period, he had 
by no means had the chance of having the homely wits with which 
home-keeping youths are credited by Valentine; for every 
year he went abroad with his father and mother, and once, at 
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least, had a bit of adventure in preservation of that inde- 
pendence which his parents were rightly anxious he should 
have. His love of beauty grew with his growth. He 
remembers the power over him of the great statues at Rome, 
and he recalls the sense of being intoxicated with beauty 
on seeing the baths of Caracalla, at that time covered with 
verdure. It was at his tutor’s that once, in a wood, he 
saw the wonder of the sun shining through the varied leafage, 
while a blue butterfly flitted over the heather,and the boy lay 
down and drank in the beauty and the honeyed fragrance and 
burst into tears. This sensitiveness to beautiful impression 
is most clearly seen and felt in Mr. Noel’s poetry ; a poetry that 
breathes of the intimate sojourn in the breast of Nature, and 
the drinking in of her life into his, At Harrow, he had feasted 
on old romances; he has told me that one was called the 
“ Chief of Stromar,” and that he remembers quite well,a bit 
which I dare say he used to “spout” as a schoolboy, “‘ Spare 
none !’ said the chief of Stromar, as he strode through the watch- 
tower of Althona.” He spent between four and five years at 
Mr. Harbin’s, where he read Locke, Dugald Stewart, and 
Brown ; and in poetry, Byron, the first great poet he grew to 
know and love. The next, I believe, was Wordsworth ; Shelley 
was a powerful influence later on. As a matter of course, he 
wrote “ little love verses ” himself; but he did not write very 
much in this kind, being greatly taken up with philosophy. 
When a boy of fifteen, he dabbled with his pen in such matters as 
“ Dreams,” and “The Doctrine of the Church of England on 
Baptism!” By the way,it may be said that he was intended 
for the occupancy of a family living, which luter on he did not 
see his way to accept. 

It was at Cambridge, I believe, that a poem called 
“ Chatterton ” was written,no traces of which seem to have 
been preserved. Indeed, a large quantity of verse, written 
later on, has never seen the light, and cannot meet the eyes of 
readers, judicious or injudicious. After taking his degree of M.A., 
Mr. Noel spent two years in the East, the influence of which, 
upon his poetry, is very marked. When in Egypt, he and 
Mr. Cyril Graham were the first Europeans to visit the 
oasis KurKur, with its forest of petrified palms. When at 
Jerusalem, he obtained access to the Mosque of Omar, not then 
thrown open to Europeans, by means of a firman admitting 
him, together with the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia. 
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Mr. Noel remained after the Grand Duke had gone, and was 
roughly handled by some fanatical Turkish soldiers. One 
against several, his life was in danger,and we know not how 
it might have gone with him, but for the intervention of Mr. 
Carl Haag, the well-known artist, who had a special permit to 
visit the Mosque. 

The present writer, with no doubt others of his friends, has 
urged on Mr. Noel to publish an account of his Eastern tour, 
which would be most fascinating reading. We should care 
greatly to have the account of his rides across the Desert, the 
attacks upon him by the Bedawy, the meeting with the beau- 
tiful, strange-historied Lady Ellenborough, at that time the wife 
ofa Bedawy Sheikh; the visit to Palmyra in her company ; 
many sights and adventures, which it is not possible here to do 
more than passingly allude to. It was while on this tour that 
Mr. Noel, suffermg from sunstroke, after a most painful ride 
to his tent from the Phoenician ruins he had been exploring in 
the mountain, was put in a half-unconscious state into a boat 
by his servants, and taken from Tyre to Beyrout, where he was 
nursed by Madame de Broé, mother of the lady whom he 
married some years later, It would be delightful to read a full 
account of his sojourn on the Lebanon during the war between 
the Druses and Maronites ; and of one of the “ fightingest bits ” 
of his career, when his house was thrown open to the wounded 
on both sides, and they were placed by him under the protection 
of the British Flag. Among the poems which most clearly 
show the influence of this Eastern time are,“ A Vision of the 
Desert,” “ Mencheres,” and “ ‘Che Dweller in Two Worlds.” 

In 1863 he married Alice de Broé, eldest daughter of Paul 
de Broe, Esquire, director of the Ottoman Bank at Beyrout. 
Three children are the issue of this marriage, the youngest of 
whom, Eric, died at five years of age. To him, a few years after, 
“ A Little Child’s Monument,” was erected : 


“ A golden shrine with gems of price, 
A monument of my device.” 


Mr. Noel’s travels did not end with his return from the East. 
He had been much among the Swiss Mountains, being a member 
of the Alpine Club, and in Italy. One of the loveliest poems in 
“ A Little Child’s Monument,” is called “In the Corsican High- 
lands,” and “ Songs of the Heights and Deeps” celebrate the 
Swiss Heightsand the Deeps of thesea round Sark and Cornwall. 
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The present paper is intended for a slight sketch of the Hon. 
Roden Noel, not for a review of his books, or a criticism upon 
them ; but it seems to me advisable to indicate one or two 
things which are essentially his attributes as a poet. I have 
spoken of him as a philosopher, but I have not said what is to 
be noted about this, ie, that between his poetry and his 
philosophy there is no divorce, not even a deed of separation, 
In unmetaphorical language, when his verse is philosophic, it is 
still poetry; that Thing undefinable by any words is not 
drenched out of it; it does not become mere metre. I could 
give instance upon instance of what I speak of, notably 
“ Melcha,” and the questionings of parts of “A Little Child’s 
Monument.” 

I have spoken of the delight in sensuous beauty which, born 
in him, grew with his growth ; his poetry is full of it, breathing 
it out till it flushes and warms the atmosphere. 

I may slightly indicate his intense development of what 
we call “ natural affection.” The poem “ To my Mother ,” and 
the wonderful and lovely collection sacred to the child Eric, 
show this most strongly. I have touched on his love of 
external nature ; I could write much of his communings with 
the great Thing that is to him a living, breathing organism 
but I have not yet spoken of his passion for humanity, of his 
glorious scorn of injustice, of the fiery blood in him which 
leaps up to avenge the wrongs of the oppressed. I may here 
quote words which, in part at least, express something of 
what I would say : 


*« Well you might have lingered in the lap of Nature, 
Crowned with all her fairest flowers for coronal ; 
Drinking ever of her love and of her beauty, 
Keeping delicately dainty festival ; 
Singing lovely songs of mystic perfect music, 
Heard in her beloved hall ; 


“ For she knew you from your birthtide and she claimed you, 
Taught you of her myriad tones and thrills and stirs ; 
Whispered secrets in your ear which whoso knoweth 
Hath for aye the freedom of the universe ;— 
But a greater voice than Nature’s spoke and called you, 
In a mightier tone than hers. 





* From “‘ To the Honourable Roden Noel,” in Miss Hickey’s ‘‘ Verse, Tales, 
Lyrics, and Translations.” 
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“ Yes, you heard a greater voice than hers, and hearkened, 
And your soul leapt up in swift obedience then ; 
And you went with smells of woodland bloom about you, 
And you looked abroad with clear undaunted ken, 
And you took your portion with the whole world’s children, 
With its women and its men. 


“ All the strength and splendid passion of your being 
In the sweat and blood of the great world is baptised ; 
And with God and your leal heart, O Roden Noel, 
You have kept the vigil time, the mystic tryst ; 
So the knightly harness girds you, and your shoulder 
Knows the accolade of Christ.” 


Roden Noel is one of the knights who fight for God’s 
poor and suffering,and specially for little children, trampled 
down under the hoofs of devils in human shape. For some of 
the evidence of this see the great poems in “Songs of the 
Heights and Deeps,” “ A Lay of Civilisation,” and “ The Temple 
of Sorrow,” and much of “A Modern Faust,” but indeed it runs 
through this poet’s work from first to last. 

And there is more than this to be said, He is desirous to fight 
with those who struggle, as well as to fight for them ; he would 
gladly surrender any vantage ground if only his brethren might 
stand more surely, and go more firmly. 

His power as a satirist he uses for noble ends, and his verse 
has never been stained with personality, though, like other great 
poets, who have given expression to their indignation at in- 
justice and stupidity, he cannot have been untempted to this 
kind of revenge. 

Mr. Roden Noel is a Christian in the widest sense of the 
word: No mere optimist, he trusts “the larger hope,” and not 
“ faintly.” 

He has shown his sympathy with the labouring classes in more 
ways thanin song. When living at Anerley, some years since, 
he sat as manager of the Board School, and took a strong 
interest in the getting up of dinners for poor children there. 
More recently he has been helping to form a Labour Bureau at 
Brighton. 

Beside his poetry, Mr. Noel has written critiques and 
descriptive papers; some of these are collected in the volume 
called “ Essays on Poetry and Poets,” published in 1886. He 
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has edited Spenser for the “ Canterbury Poets,” and Otway tor 
the “Mermaid” Series; writing the “Life of Byron” for 
“ Great Writers,” (Walter Scott). He has besides printed many 
papers philosophical and critical,in the pages of some of the 
higher class magazines, and in the “ Academy.” 

His poetical works, in the order of their publication, are : 

“ Behind the Veil and other Poems,” 1863. 

“ Beatrice and other Poems,” 1868. 

“ The Red Flag and other Poems,” 1872. 

“ Livingstone in Africa,” 1874. 

“The House of Ravensburg,” 1877. 

“ A Little Child’s Monument,” 1881. 

“A Modern Faust and other Poems,” 1888. 

Mr. Noel has now been before the public as a poet for twenty- 
two years,dating from the appearance of “ Beatrice” which 
came out in 1868. (The earlier volume Mr. Noel considers the 
work of a prentice hand.) During that time he has swepta 
many stringed instrument with a hand of no uncertain touch. 
He has charmed, entranced, bewildered, provoked, soothed, 
taught, helped, as it may be; and he has won the allegiance of 
some who have no mean standing among the poets and among 
the critics. I may give the name of at least one of these latter, 
that of the great French critic, Sainte Beuve, who had a warm 
admiration for Roden Noel’s work, some of which he translated 
into French. Others too, who neither sing nor write criti- 
cisms, care for him very deeply; and his audience, as it 
seems to those who know and love his work, must go on 
increasing. 

He has aroused feelings of dislike as well as of admiration, for, 
strongly individual as he is, it is difficult to be neutral towards 
him. Those of us to whom the greatness and beauty of his 
work has come home, think sometimes with a sigh—for delay is 
sorrowful, and means the missing of some joy—and often with a 
smile—for the time must come at last for the fuller recognition 
of this poet—of words spoken by another great English poet, 
railed at and detracted from! And what Milton, in his lawful 
pride and royal consciousness of his kinghood, applied to him- 
self, those who hold that Roden Noel is not only a true 
poet but a great poet, and not only great but one of the 
greatest, do not fear to apply to him. 

There were two once “ railed at ;’ two children of Zeus, 

“ which after held the sun and moon in fee.” 
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HERE are very few people, who, at some particular 
point of their life,do not have to seriously con- 
sider the question, “ Where shall we live?” I 
do not refer exclusively to newly-married folks, 
but to the many with whom the necessity for a 
change arises. Now some people are so happily 

circumstanced, either constitutionally or by the influence of 

family associations, that the idea of a move never occurs to 
them, and I should be very sorry to say a word that would inter- 
fere with, or raise a doubt as to the excellent limpet-like disposi- 
tion that has fixed them to their locality, as to a rock ; they have 
their family and friendly circle, they live in a healthy, convenient 
place, and they do rightly to let well alone. I have nothing to 
say to this class. There is another set of persons who are the 
very opposite of the people named ; instead of being absolutely 
fixed, they are, on the contrary, always on the move; one, 
two, or three years, is quite long enough for them to be in any 
neighbourhood ; this place is too relaxing, that too bracing, one 
locality is dull, another too noisy. To these I would say, “ Pray 
don’t even consider living at Brighton, you will want another 
change soon, and if you have a family, and a house of furniture, 
it is a long way to move, and really quite out of your peripatetic 
system.” But there are others who find occasion and necessity 
for a move which they intend to be permanent,and to which, 
consequently, they are willing to give the serious consideration 
which so important a matter deserves. Now before going any 
further let us clear the ground a little, by saying that my 
remarks are not intended to apply in any way to those who 
occasionally visit Brighton fora change. This Queen of Water- 
ing-places needs nothing to be said on that score, as a sea-side 
resort. Fashionable in the autumn, full of middle-class visitors 
from early to late summer, it is appreciated by all grades, from 
Royalty, Nobility, and wearied Statesmen, (who can run down 
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from Friday or Saturday till Monday) to the mechanic day-ex- 
cursionist ; all enjoy its bright exhilarating atmosphere, and sur- 
roundings, but it is for quite a different class that I write. I 
particularly address myself to persons of moderate means, where 
the head of the family is actively engaged in business, and 
needs to be at his counting-house, his warehouse, or his shop, 
six days a week. I of course speak of principals, or those in 
official positions, for whom a few minutes past ten in the morn- 
ing is early enough to put in an appearance, and who can com- 
fortably leave their place of business in time for the five or six 
o'clock express train home. This covers a very numerous class 
and it is well to define the limits of time accurately. The writer 
has operated the journey now some nine years, and travels with 
those who have done it for ten, fifteen, twenty, and in the case 
of one veteran traveller, recently dead at a green old age, for 
thirty-seven years. Some come down early on Saturday, 
others are so luxurious as to stay down one day a week, but in 
no case is there any complaint of the effect of the journey, and 
all enjoy what is apparently such excellent health, as from the 
physique of some, one may judge would not be the case if they 
lived either in London or the suburbs. 

There are three considerations for anyone who contemplates 
a residence at Brighton, viz:— 

First — As to its healthiness and social conveniences. 

Second—As to the expense of residence. 

Third — As to the railway journey. 

I will discuss the last point first, for it is vital to the whole 
question. The price of a sea-side annual is thirty guineas 
inclusive of passenger duty, say a shilling a journey, a price that 
brings the railway ticket very close to many much shorter sub- 
urban journeys ; and the one thing that the city man will not 
lose sight of is that he can always get a penny omnibus ride 
across London Bridge to the Bank, or to Liverpool-street 
Station ; this adds very considererably to the convenience. At 
the Brighton end the short walk is generally a matter of enjoy- 
ment, but there are omnibuses running both east and west, by 
which the fare is twopence, while the railway ticket franks the 
traveller to West Brighton, or to Kemp Town by the local trains. 
Of course every regular traveller will use only the express trains, 
although one of the magnates of the Stock Exchange may for 
years past have been seen regularly going by the 7. 35. a.m train, 
wint er and summer, except when absent from Brighton. The 
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train service may be said, without fear of contradiction, to be the 
most perfect, both in its appointments and for its punctuality, 
that exists on any line in the United Kingdom or in the world. 
The carriages are luxurious, clean, and as free from draughts as 
any ventilated railway car can be; a large part of the train 
has the electric light, which is sufficiently brilliant to read by, 
and the railway servants are attentive, careful, and willing, soon 
recognising a habitual traveller, and soon after finding out his 
particular idiosyncrasies. There is an ample supply of smoking 
compartments, and for those who like it a Pullman Car, the 
charge for which is one shilling per journey extra; this is 
occasionally a great convenience to the otherwise ordinary 
traveller. A cup of coffee can always be got on board, and some 
go so far as to have their breakfast going up, and on Saturdays, 
when returning home by the two o’clock express, take their lunch 
in the Pullman, There is also a well-kept lavatory,and the 
officer in charge of the car, Mr. Harbourne ,is exceptionally 
attentive to his passengers. Nearly all regular passengers 
seem to have a habit of being early at the train, we think five 
out of six are seated quite five minutes before the train 
starts, and a late comer is generally a visitor; this refers 
more particularly to the up-train; some of the regulars cer- 
tainly cut it a little closer on the return journey, which may 
be accounted for, to a considerable extent, by the knowledge 
that if they miss the 5 o’clock express they can go by the 5.5 
for West Brighton, which gets in about ten minutes later. The 
punctuality of the 8.45 up-train is really extraordinary; in 
foggy weather, or at race times it may be a little late, but it 
is frequently in two or three minutes early. It is due in 
London at 9.55, and I really believe that if a register of the 
exact time of arrival were kept, it would be found that the 
average was somewhere between 9.55. and 9.57. Taken all 
the year round this railway journey is the most comfortable 
out of London, comparing it with any suburban journey of not 
less than six miles. There is no stoppage between Brighton 
and London Bridge, and vice versa. There are no intermediate 
places where on rainy days a dry man gets out, and a wet man 
gets in ; the traveller settles himself for his journey in winter in 
his travelling cap,a rug over his knees,and a hot-water tin at 
each end of the carriage; regulars usually settle down into 
parties of four, five, and six, who meeting almost every day form 
a pleasant little company ; the newspaper in the morning, and a 
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game of whist or chat in the evening, make the fifty-mile journey 
seem very short, and to one of ordinary contentment really en- 
joyable. A man must read his newspaper, andI believe the 
Brighton men arrive in London far better posted in the news of 
the day than those who live in the suburbs. There is one more 
point concerning the journey that 1 must say a word upon at 
risk of being tiresome: I refer to the really interesting country 
the train passes through every day; from Brighton right away 
to Croydon it is enjoyable rural scenery winter and summer, 
hill and dale, forests, green fields and winding streams. The 
noble downs, which in winter look like Swiss mountains, and 
in summer almost hum with the expression of heat; a glimpse 
here and there of lichen—covered sandstone, fernbrakes, heather, 
and early|primroses on the banks, all serve to beguile the journey, 
please the eye, and soothe the mind. As to the journey being 
wearisome, wasteful of time, or harmful to the constitution, to 
any reasonable or regular traveller, the idea is simply absurd. 
To go back to the first query we have propounded as to 
healthiness and social convenience. Statistics show that Brighton 
is one of the healthiest towns in Britain, it is perfectly drained 
and the water supply is, I believe, the best that can be found 
in the Kingdom,the quality of the water, which is slightly 
hard, is absolutely, brilliantly pure,so much so that a filter 
would be worse than useless, incapable of rendering it purer, 
and capable by inattention of adding objectionable matter ; 
the supply of water is known to be not only ample but far in 
excess of the wants of the town. It is a pleasant walk to 
the waterworks at Goldstone Bottom, and anyone who will 
take the trouble to inspect the source,and manipulation of the 
water supply of Brighton, will give me credit for not exagger- 
ating when I say that it is simply perfect. In minor sanitary 
matters the town is carefully provided, the streets are well 
kept and amply watered, and in rainy weather crossing places 
are swept by the street authorities and a well-defined crossing 
is found at every useful point when you go out in the morning, 
but the man with a broom has long since done his work and 
gone. Theclimate of Brighton is well known as salubrious, 
but it is not generally known, although it was pointed out 
by a medical authority some thirty or forty years ago, that 
Brighton has three distinct climates. Right along the front, 
from the Aquarium to Hove, is simple and pure seaside, with a 
strong marine atmosphere ; as you go further west the climate 
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becomes perceptibly milder, and as you approach Aldrington 
you might, on a fine day, fancy yourself on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Again, the climate on the East cliff is bright 
and bracing, quite different from that of the West ; whilst to the 
north of Brighton, where one gets the air off the downs, it 
is a dry, crisp, invigorating atmosphere, which suits a great 
many constitutions that cannot stand the full quality of the 
sea air, whilst the pleasures of the seaside are within a ten 
or fifteen minutes’ walk. The town of Brighton has every 
social convenience that any ordinary family can desire. There 
are plenty of schools for both sexes—private schools and public 
schools—and a thoroughly good education may be got on 
very moderate terms. We may specially mention the Brighton 
Grammar School (for boys), under the headmastership of Mr. 
E. J. Marshall where the education is thorough and practical. 

The churches and chapels are numerous and it would be 
hard to find anyone whose particular leanings in religious 
worship could not be provided for, The medical profession 
is represented by practitioners of very high standing. 

In the matter of social intercourse there are all the advantages 
of a large place, without the disadvantages of a small one. The 
sources of amusement and recreation are ample, and for an 
ordinary family outdoor enjoyment can be obtained almost 
without cost. But the great advantage of residing at Brighton 
is that the female portion of the family can enjoy town life, 
country life, or seaside life, at their own sweet will. A fine 
morning or afternoon devoted to shopping, actual by making 
purchases, or academic by looking in at the shop-windows 
can be enjoyed as thoroughly as at the West-end of London ; 
the newest fashions can be seen in East-street, North-street, 
and the Western-road,and all within an easy walk, there is 
no necessity to take a train journey for the express purpose 
of shopping. Then there is the promenade on the front, 
especially “Peacock Parade,” on Sunday after church time, 
when the moderate man may brush shoulders with the noble 
duke, the celebrated public man, or the noted millionaire ; and 
the lady may admire the dresses of the countess, the noted 
actress, or the almost as effectively costumed young lady, who 
she may unexpectedly recognise as having but yesterday sold 
her a parasol at Hannington’s, or Chipperfield and Butler's. 
But it is not only enjoyment amongst one’s fellows that can 
be got at Brighton, there are thoroughly enjoyable country 
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walks to be got, and villages can be visited that are as old world 
in their surroundings as if they were in Wales, or Scotland. 

The other matter I have some words to say upon is concerning 
the expense of living at Brighton. Now,I think that on this 
point there is a vast deal of misunderstanding. From the 
practical knowledge I have of circumstances of life in Brighton, 
I do not hesitate to say that any family whose expenditure is 
£350 a year, can live as well on that income at Brighton as at 
Croydon, Forest Hill, Woodford, Willesden, or any other 
suburb of London. House rent and taxes will be about the 
same; a comfortable house can be had in Brighton for £40 
upwards. Meat, fish, grocery, bread, etc., taken all round, 
may, thanks to the Co-operative Stores, be got as cheaply in 
Brighton as in the suburbs of London. The railway journey 
is more costly, but against this you have as compensation that 
there is no constant necessity for trains to London for shopping 
or for amusements, and on Bank holidays and for octasion ul 
relaxation there is nothing so enjoyable as a day on the beach 
or a good country walk, whilst the economically inclined can 
spend their summer holidays by taking their family short trips 
into the surrounding country without the absolute necessity of 
going away from home. 

I have very little doubt that Brighton will grow rapidly in 
favour as a place of residence ; it is a matter of wonderment that 
it has not been more appreciated ; a good deal of prejudice has 
been raised on account of the journey, and in the matter of 
household expenses people have calculated on the basis of 
lodging-house charges. I hope consideration will be given 
to what I have said, for the enjoyments and conveniences of a 
settled residence at Brighton are within the reach of very many 
who have hitherto considered such a move impracticable. 











THE PEOPLE’S EDUCATION. 
By CHARLES J. WARD, M.A. 


—:0:— 


& NE often hears that the country is passing through 
}/ an educational crisis, If this was never true 
before, it is quite true at present. Free Educa- 
tion and the New Code are two topics which, 
'| coming before the country together, are well 
EN &} calculated to awaken the interest of every class 
the community. ‘The New Code of itself would not do this. 
Only experts, only those versed in the inner mysteries of the 
whole subject, can be expected to revel in the ambiguities of a 
technical and legal instrument like the New Code. It is on 
record that a whole committee of clerical school managers, with 
a chairman, who was formerly one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of 
schools, wholly misunderstood one leading section of the New 
Code, and remained bewildered till an official from the Educa- 
tion Department came to the rescue as interpreter. Their 
very subtleties, however—these ever-recurring possibilities of 
misunderstanding—may be half the charm found by the ardent 
educationalist in a document of this kind. Like the chess- 
player conning a difficult problem; he is fascinated by the 
challenge which has been offered to his intellectual acuteness. 
But the question of Free Education stands on an entirely 
different footing, as one small incident from life willshow. A 
candidate for Parliamentary honours was addressing a rural 
gathering in the midlands :— 

“ Are you for free education ?” asked a labourer’s wife. 

“Te 

“Then, my man and his mates will follow you—every one.” 

Here we have the Education question launched afresh upon 
us, this time under circumstances which provoke universal 
interest, and we need not wonder that,as a result, we have 
resolutions constantly passed on this great theme by all sorts 
of meetings in every part of the country. Moreover, either 
Free Education or this new Code, taken singly, would amount 
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to a small revolution in educational matters—much more must 
the period which decides the fate of both be accounted a period 
of crisis. 

There are some who care very little what may become of 
secular education, provided religious education is guarded and 
fostered. With these, I confess, have no sympathy whatever- 
There are others who are firm friends of religious education, 
but filled at the same time with an ambition to see the scholars 
in Voluntary Schools surpass Board School children in secular 
lore. These are the people whose arguments I can listen to, 
whose aspirations I can appreciate and understand. But even 
these excellent people try one’s patience a good deal on the 
question of Free Education. As they have always been 
eloquent, so they are still, upon the handicapping of the Volun. 
tary Schools by the rate-aid given to Board Schools. But 
there used to be one especial grievance about which they have 
suddenly become dumb. They used to say that no amount of 
begging brought in subscriptions enough to maintain the 
Voluntary Schools efficiently, and that, unless help in this form 
were indefinitely increased, the closing of many of these schools 
was but a matter of time—and a short time too. Well, here 
is the proposal of Free Education, just what one thinks would 
meet the grievance so much lamented. But these good people 
do not quite like it,and I have now gone through one whole 
session of May Meetings without once hearing that Voluntary 
Schools are to be closed for want of financial aid. 

It will be thought I have only the tactics of Church ot 
England Schoo] managers in view when I write thus; but the fact. 
is, I include managers of Voluntary Schools generally in my 
indictment. I attended lately the annual meeting in con- 
nection with the Methodist Training College, Horseferry Road, 
of which Dr. Rigg is the distinguished principal. I heard there 
the very ablest speech on the Education Question to which I 
have yet listened. It was delivered by a comparatively young 
and wholly unknown man,a schoolmaster from Newcastle-on 
Tyne, who had been trained at the college. I have heard 
many speeches about education from bishops, deans, and arch- 
deacons, from members of Parliament, school inspectors, masters 
and managers ; but, for immense knowledge of the subject, for 
grasp of details, for logical perception and deduction, I have 
never heard anything more delightfully able and convincing. 


This man was not a Churchman but a Methodist, and yet all 
F 
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his great abilities were thrown into the scale against Free 
Education. 

It is quite evident, then, that the Church managers are not 
the only friends of Voluntary Schools who are somewhat unwil- 
ling to accept the solution of their difficulties which free educa- 
tion would bring. Undoubtedly they found sympathisers out- 
side their own body when they “respectfully declined ” the 
proposal of the Royal Commission to give rate-aid to the 
Voluntary Schools, This proposal, however, would so certainly 
have involved unwelcome changes in the management, that 
one can understand its rejection,even when proposed to the 
Church by so able an adviser as the Bishop of London. But I 
never could explain the unwillingness of the friends of Volun- 
tary Schools to respond cordially to Mr. Chamberlain’s offer to 
preserve the distinctive character of these schools, whilst 
greatly increasing the aid which they now receive from the 
Parliamentary grant. These were precisely the things which 
one had heard again and again demanded ; it was the absence 
of these benefits—as public men repeated with wearisome itera- 
tion—which was destined to close a large number of Voluntary 
Schools. The increased aid coming from the Consolidated 
Fund, not from the rates, official inspection may be more keen 
and scrutinising, and a higher standard of efficiency demanded ; 
but those who specially value religious education can surely 
endure new burdens like these under the circumstances, and 
whilst guarded against the presence on their Boards of Manage- 
ment of elected rate-payers who might wish to wholly 
secularise the schools. Various representative Church assem- 
blies have been studying Free Education as implying no more 
interference with the schools than what has just been indicated, 
and yet they have not been able to welcome the new proposals. 
Prudent rather than courageous counsels have prevailed (if 
they really deserve to be called prudent) and Free Education 
has been neither accepted nor rejected. The Church organ in 
the press seems a long way in advance of the Church on this 
question. Six months ago, the Guardian told its readers : 


“What Mr. Chamberlain wishes carries a large measure of 
weight with the Conservative Government, which has already 
seen its way to the partial establishment of Free Education in 
Scotland ; and, on the other hand, it is quite certain that should 
the Liberals return to power, Free Education will be one of the 
chief ‘planks’ in their platform. .... There are many Educa- 
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tionalists, both in England and the Continent, who think that 
the education of the children of the poor is in a special way the 
business of the State, and that primary education at least should 
be made free, if only because the State, for its own sake, must 
rescue the education of this class of children from dependence 
upon the poverty or thriftlessness of their parents... .. It 
cannot be otherwise than a noteworthy fact, and one which out- 
weighs a score of arguments and predictions, that the Scotch, 
a people who, as the report of the late Royal Commission amply 
proves, take a far higher ground in educational matters than 
the English, should declare for Free Education as soon as they 
got the chance. We cannot but think that, unless the experi- 
ment turns out a hopeless failure in Scotland, a strong case will 
be made out for repeating the experiment in England...... We 
seem to find our way to at least two conclusions in which all 
Churchmen may agree. One of these is that which even 
Liberals now see to be inevitable—no abolition of school fees 
without compensation to the Voluntary Schools. The second 
is that which seems to disentangle itself from the controversy 
upon the question—no abolition of school fees unless the 


deficit be made up to all schools from the Parliamentary grant 
and not from the rates.” 


Most of us are heartily glad that the Voluntary Schools are 
to be fairly treated. No doubt, there are some extreme politi- 
cians who would gladly vote for their immediate and complete 
suppression, but a feeling of this kind betrays not only great 
ingratitude for past benefits but great ignorance of the work 
which these schools are now doing and of the large sums they 
keep in the rate-payers’ pockets. I happen to possess the 
returns published by the Education Department itself, concern- 
ing the Voluntary Schools for the years 1886, 1887, and 1888, 
and figures concerning the Board Schools are added, to bring 
out more clearly the proportions in which these two systems 
perform the educational work of this country. These returns 
treat of four important points—the school accommodation pro- 
vided,the number of children enrolled for instruction, the 
average attendanme, and the free gifts bestowed for educational 
purposes. On these four points,the “returns” are no less 
than an official tribute to the value of Voluntary Schools. At 
present, the Voluntary Schools educate some 3,000,000 children, 
and the School Board, 1,800,000. The average cost per 
scholar is—Voluntary Schools, £1 16s. ; Board Schools, £2 4s. 

Glancing at these figures, one is not surprised that Mr. 
Foster, in 1870, set up the Board pone to augment, not to sup- 
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plant, the education already given in Voluntary Schools. Mr. 
Chamberlain, wishing in his progressive measures to deal quite 
fairly with these schools, is simply loyal to the understanding 
upon which the Liberal party obtained the Act of 1870, and is 
proceeding in the spirit of that Act. Its spirit certainly, and 
possibly its letter also, have not always been very faithfully 
observed by the Education Department itself. There have 
repeatedly been unfair attempts to swamp the Voluntary 
Schools by the multiplication of palatial school buildings, fitted 
with every conceivable apparatus for instruction, all produced 
of course from the unlimited resources of the rates. But the 
friends of Voluntary Schools have bravely maintained the un- 
even contest with the Board, and I would fain consider the 
project for Free Education, as at present proposed, the well- 
deserved victory which they have won. These are the people 
who pay the compulsory school-rate, like everybody else, and 
then pay voluntarily a very much higher school-rate in order 
to have religious instruction still imparted to the young; they 
are the people who still educate far more than half the children 
of the nation, thus keeping the school-rate at a much lower 
figure than it would otherwise amount to; and they are the 
people, above all, who covered the country with elementary 
schools, and did what private benevo!nt enterprise could do 
for education, years and years before the Government of this 
country ever condescended to concern its. If with the education 
of the people. It is the merest fairness, accordingly, that any 
proposals for Free Education should deal even generously with 
that voluntary system which has led the way inthe matter ‘of 
the people’s education, and which has vindicate1 its right of 
existence by its successful competition for twenty years with 
schools which know no poverty of income, having the rate- 
payers’ money at their command. But will it not be a 
grievous thing if well-merited concessions are obstinately 
refused, now that they are offered through the united efforts 
of men like Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury? 

I will only say a word or two about the New Code. First of 
all, it has been drawn up in deference to the opposition offered 
to the Code of last year by the supporters of Voluntary Schools, 
and is free from the grave objections felt against the provisions 
which it replaces. Secondly, whilst it exacts a higher standard 
of instruction, it provides a grant for additions to the teaching 
staff. Some desire the grant without the new obligations, 
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but this is due to a mistake as to its purpose ; its object is not 
to enrich schools but to make the teaching more efficient. 
Thirdly, whilst it does not promote religious instruction in the 
way that many would desire (and could not, in oy} present 
state of the law) yet it recognises the importance of moral 
training in ways that no previous Code drawn up by the 
Educatidn Department has done. To these things I may add 
the likelihood of the discontinuance of payment by results. 
People have grown to dislike the undue pressure put upon 
children in order that they might be successful wage-earners for 
the schools. We may be quite right to give up the system, but 
ought not to forget that it has served a useful purpose. Back- 
ward children in the old days were too often left in their 
backwardness, whilst the bright and clever children were 
encouraged as likely to prove creditable to the school. Some 
plan was needed to secure care in the instruction of each child, 
and if the instrument for this purpose is to be no longer used, 
this is, one may hope, because it is no longer required. 


CONSTANCY. 


—={9?-—— 


Don’t talk to me of Constancée 
And years of patient waiting ; 

A fool is he who bides a wee 
When he’s a mind for mating. 


I only ask a pretty maid ; 
My fancy soars no higher ; 

And, if I can’t have Adelaide, 
Why then I'll take Sophia. 


Should proud Sophia, false and fair, 
Hold light my fond addresses, 

I'll tease the too-disdainful pair 
To sport with Susan’s tresses, 


But should all three discomfit me, 
And give me the cold shoulder ; 

Then teach me sense, experience ! 
I'll wait till I grow older ! 








WITH PALETTE AND BRUSH. 


N the opening day of the Royal Academy the 
annual dinner of the “ Guild of Art and Letters, 
Birmingham in London,” took place at the 
Holborn Restaurant. There was a good gather- 
ing and a very agreeable evening was spent, 
The speeches were few and short, but the con- 

versation on Art and matters relating thereto long and interest- 

ing. The veteran Charles W. Radclyffe’s reminiscences of 
the early days of the Royal Birmingham Society of Artists, 
when from tea and muflins at their annual meeting they rose 
to pork pies,and thence to champagne and cold chicken, were 
highly amusing. The picture was filled in somewhat by Mr. 

Jonathan Prall, Hon. Sec., and Mr. S. H. Baker, Treasurer, 

who gave some interesting particulars of a provincial society 

that can boast of an unbroken record of over fifty years of 
exhibitions. 





The “ Guild of Art and Letters” was started some five or 
six years ago, since which time its growth has been gradual, 
but sure. Theart element predominates ; a circumstance that 
is in accord with the genius of the Queen of the Midlands, 
which seems to produce fifty artists to one literary man, 
although, in the list of Past Masters, the name of Mr. D. 
Christie Murray stands as a host in itself on the side of 
literature. The Master of the present year is Mr. Bernard 
Evans, R.I., R.B.A., who will be succeeded next year by Mr. 
John Parker, R.W.C.S. 


The young men have scored in the Academy this year. One 
of the most striking pictures of the exhibition is “The Golden 
Lure” by Rob Sauber,a canvas something like twelve feet 
in length by five in breadth. Most of the critics have strangely 
misconceived this picture, which is described in the catalogue 
by the lines :-— 
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“ Fair Ambition, bubble borne, 
Drops her laurel wreaths forlorn ; 
Hands that wrestle, clutch, and strain, 
Only strive for greed of gain.” 

They have referred to the figure of Ambition as standing 
upon a globe which may represent the Earth or the Moon, 
whereas in reality she is poised in the air above a large bubble, 
her foot barely touching it. The reflection in the bubble shows 
this to be the case. The symbolical meaning is further carried 
out by the “castle in the air” towering up in the background. 


It is interesting to know that the painter is an Englishman 
and was born in London twenty-two years ago. He has 
undergone no regular school or academy training, and has 
made but one drawing in black and white from the Antique. 
That was done to procure admission into the Academy Schools. 
It was not, however, accepted, and learning how small a 
percentage of candidates succeeded in gaining admission to 
the schools, he determined to get on without such training. 
This was three years ago. Since then, Mr. Sauber has 
studied under Jules Lefebvre and Benjamin Constant, 
although only for a few months. Finding he could not make 
so much ‘progress by studying as by painting pictures, he 
decided to learn the art of painting in his own way, that is, 
by endeavouring to put his mind and his feelings upon canvas, 
“The Golden Lure” was drawn straight in with the brush 
from a small sketch,and was not commenced more than a 
fortnight before the sending-in day for the Academy. 


Another young man who takes honours at the Academy is 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, who exhibits four pictures, one, “ All 
Hands Shorten Sail,” of very large size. They are all marine 
subjects, and all but one (a water colour) full of life and “ go.” 
Mr. Brangwyn has been exhibiting for several years, and his 
pictures everywhere attract by their individuality,and by a 
certain quality of originality. In short, he depicts what he has 
seen and felt,and there is a great future before him if he will 
allow his mind to grow. Mr. Brangwyn has been set down as 
one of the Newlyn School; but,as a matter-of-fact, he has not 
resided at Newlyn,and has never so much as made a single 
sketch there. If he belongs to any school it is a school of his 
own. Like Sauber (than whom he is but a year or two older) 
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he has studied in no school,and can hardly be said to have had 
a master ; although it is not difficult to see that his exemplars 
are of the French School. He has been called an “ Impressionist,” 
and certainly there is a good deal of that character about his 
work, the chief characteristics of which are almost the very 
antipodes of those of the Newlynites. He does not paint 
texture, and indeed, cares very little for technique in any shape 
or form. Some years spent at sea as a common sailor seem 
to have given him his natural bent for that element. 


There is so much hazy talk about the Newlyn School, that it 
may be worth while to give the names of those who really 
belong to it. The young men who originally settled at the 
Cornish fishing village and began to make it known by their 
work, were Walter Langley (who, perhaps, ranks first in merit 
as wellas in point of time) W.J. Wainwright, William Break- 
spear, Walter J. Morgan, and John Fullwood, all of them 
Birmingham men. They were followed by T. Brambley, 
Thomas Gotch, Chevalier A. Tayler, Norman Garstin, Ralph 
Todd, H. 8. Tozer, 8. Tuke, and 8. A. Forbes. There may be 
one or two more who have worked at Newlyn, but these are the 
chief. There is one man,however, who deserves credit in 
connection with the Newlyn School, whose name:is never 
mentioned when it is referred to, although without him probably 
there would have been no such school. His name is Henry 
Martin. 


Mr. Martin at present resides at Plymouth, but ten years ago, 
when the Birmingham men went to Newlyn, he was residing 
at “The Castle” there, and he gave the new comers so hearty 
a welcome that he threw open his studio to them, and they 
all used it more or less for some time. In short, it was Henry 
Martin’s good nature and broad sympathy that made “ Newlyn ” 
possible. A story is told of Martin’s kindness which does him 
eminent credit. Two fishing smacks came into collision, and 
one was cut down to the water's edge. The owner of the 
boat that did the damage,although it was accidental, was 
condemned to pay for it,and as he had nothing but his boat, 
that was sold. Left thus, together with his family, quite 
destitute, Martin’s sympathy was aroused, and he started a 
subscription for anewsmack. He was assisted by his brother 
artists, and the necessary amount was raised and handed over 
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to the grateful fisherman. The new boat was named the 
“ Henry Martin.” 


This year’s Academy Exhibition is generally allowed to be 
about as bad as it could be. Nor is the reason far to seek. The 
chief aim of men striving for Academy honours appears to be 
to become fashionable portrait painters,and no sooner do they 
become elected than they fill as much space as they can with 
counterfeit presentments of nonentities. With but few excep- 
tions they are interesting to nobody save a small circle of 
their own friends. To judge to what an extent this abuse is 
carried, one has only to count the number of portraits in each 
room, In Galleries Nos.I. and IL, there are only sixteen each ; 
but in Gallery III., the number is thirty-three ; in Gallery IV. 
there are thirty ; in Gallery V., twenty ; in Gallery VL, sixteen ; 
in Gallery VIL, twenty-one ; and in Gallery VIIL., seventeen. 
In Gallery IX., there are only seven portraits, but in X., there 
are eighteen, and in XL. thirteen. Outsiders may well 
grumble when, for each of these “ potboilers,” a good picture 
is turned out. 


Another thing which rouses the ire of the older artists is 
that so much wall-space is given to the efforts of lady Academy 
students. The R. A. teachers, they say, show undue favour 
to their pupils. To judge by the number of third-rate and 
even fourth-rate canvases by lady artists that are hung, one 
would think the complaint was justified. Out of less than two 
thousand pictures fully four hundred are by lady artists, many 
of them in tlhe student stage. The majority consequently 
are totally unknown, whilst hundreds of well-known artists are 
thrust out of doors. 


Possibly in all this the artists have just cause of complaint. 
But in any case they have the remedy in their own hands. In 
no other trade or profession would men sit still and idly grumble 
and complain as the artists do. They would bestir themselves 
and form a trade union or an association for their mutual aid 
and protection. Why should they not establish an Art Guild? 
A couple of thousand artists thus banding themselves together 
might do wonders. For one thing they would sound the death- 
knell of the Academy system, which they condemn with so much 
vehemence. 
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In consequence of Mr. Holman Hunt's sturdy and persistent 
opposition to the Academy, and his refusal to be elected one 
of the Forty, his presence at the Academy banquet occasioned 
some surprise in Art circles,and not a little speculation as to 
whether his next step would not be to consent to become an 
Academician. There is, however, no fear of that. Mr. Holman 
Hunt, in accepting the invitation of the Academy, in no sense 
hauled down his flag of independence. Indeed, when asked 
by one of his friends of the Academy if he would accept an 
invitation, he said he had no objection whatever to dining with 
the R.A’s, many of whom were his old and valued friends, but 
it must be clearly understood that by doing so he relinquished 
nothing of his opposition to them as an oligarchy of art, and 
that, whenever he thought that there was need, he should 
criticise them and their methods as before. In short, the 
veteran painter is as strongly “in opposition” to the govern- 
ment of the Academy as he ever was,and his presence at the 
banquet was more a sign of the R.A’s giving way than Mr. 
Holman Hunt. 


W. E. F. Britten, who is at present engaged at St. Paul's on 
two colossai cartoons—St. Luke and St. Mark—for the spaces 
under the Whispering Gallery, has done so much good work 
that a few particulars respecting his life and struggles cannot 
but be interesting to all lovers of art. Like the poet Browning, 
Mr. Britten takes some pride in the fact that he is a native of 
London. His early years, however, were darkened and 
saddened by many troubles, the worst being that terrible vision 
of Want, which has been the nightmare steed of so many men 
spurring onward to fame and fortune. From his earliest 
years he showed a strong bent and a deep yearning for Art. 
They found food and encouragement from a grandmother who 
had gained considerable artistic knowledge from her father and 
her brother, George Augustus Atkinson, painter to Catherine II. 
of Russia. She discovered the indications of genius and cor- 
rected the boy's early efforts with the pencil. But troubles com- 
ing thick and fast upon the family any serious thought of his 
following Art as a profession was never seriously entertained. 
Finally, the chance that always comes arose out of utter 
disaster. The parental home was broken up, and young Britten 
was taken charge of by his uncle, Mr. Rashley Britten, of Redhill, 
in 1862. Some educational advantages were now enjoyed at 
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Payne’s School, Reigate,and then the artistic career began in 
earnest, though with prospects by no means of the brightest. 
Under the strong advice of his neighbour, Charles Davidson, 
the landscape painter, Mr. Britten allowed his nephew to join 
the drawing class at Payne’s, conducted by John Linnell, junior, 
son of the famous landscapist. Drawing now with unflagging 
energy, young Britten made rapid progress. His half-holidays 
were spent in making anatomical studies, working from the 
cast, sketching in the neighbourhood, and making wild designs 
illustrative of what he read. After leaving school he devoted 
his time exclusively to drawing, under some master at 
Redhill, with a view to gaining admission to the Academy 
Schools. 

Mr. Britten records with grateful recollections the generous 
assistance and the sound instruction and encouragement he 
met with at the hands of the Linnell family. By them he was 
lent books, casts, drawings, and on one occasion a skeleton, 
which, placed in his bedroom—his only studio—was the cause 
of his having to make his bed himself, as no servant would enter 
hisroom. A drawing made from a small cast of the Laocoon 
secured his admission as a probationer at the Royal Academy 
in 1866. Later in the same year, he was received as a student, 
when he left Redhill for London with an allowance of fourteen 
shillings a week for his maintenance. The youthful aspirant 
now felt that he was finally launched on the way to fame and 
fortune, and, working harder than ever, secured an Antique 
Medal in 1868. In the following year, he entered the Life 
School. But the worst part of the fight was still to come ; for 
the fourteen shillings a week from Redhill was now discontinued 
and it often became a question how to keep the wolf from the 
door. Under these circumstances there is little wonder that 
the first picture that went knocking at the door of the Academy 
was * The Invalid,” and that it was marked “ doubtful.” Amidst 
all the doubt and darkness, however, light came in the shape 
of cartoons for Punch and Judy at the rate of five pounds a 
week. This seemed a fortune m itself, but it did not last 
long. Then came the first Academy success, “Simple Peti- 
tions,” which was exhibited, and sold,in 1869, having been 
most favourably noticed by Tom Taylor in The Times, “A Bit 
of Old Chelsea ” painted about the same time, gained also much 
notice. This was followed by “Coming Showers,” and in 
1871 by several pictures—* Summer,” “ The Birthday,” “ Study 
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of a Head,” and “ Boy and Jackdaw,” all exhibited at the Old 
Bond-street Gallery. 

At this time Mr. Britten was residing at Croydon, and eked 
out a precarious existence by teaching (at the London Uni- 
versity among other places). He competed in the Gold Medal 
Historical Composition, and though unsuccessful, his work 
gained him an introduction to Sir Frederick Leighton, R.A., 
who thenceforth became a constant and generous friend. He 
about the same time became acquainted with Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Madox Browne, and Swinburne. Leaving Croydon 
in 1873 for Kensington, he completed four pictures, which were 
exhibited and sold. They were “ The Chevalier,” “A Female 
Figure,” “Call to Arms,” and “ Evening, Neuchatel.” The 
latter was painted in France whilst on a tour with two 
pupils. A great portion of 1874 was spent in assisting Mr. 
Holman Hunt with a replica of “ The Shadow of Death.” “ The 
Hidden Path,” “Men were Deceivers Ever,” and several other 
compositions and drawings were now completed. Marriage 
followed, and a much needed sojourn on the Suffolk coast, 
where the design for “The Stranded Raft,” suggested by a 

















THE FLIGHT OF HELEN. 


passage in Morris’s “Earthly Paradise,” was begun. It was 
finished in 1875, and purchased by Sir Frederick Leighton. 
Commissions now came in from the late Prince Leopold, Sir 
C. W. Dilke,and Mr. Hermon, M.P. for Preston. The latter's 
commissions were for large works in monochrome for Wyfold 
Court, Henley-on-Thames, the success of which brought an 
order for four more of like size, the subjects being “ The Garden 
of the Hesperides,” “ Apollo and Marsyas,” “Arachne and 
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Pallas,” “ Baucis and Philemon,” and “Pandora.” Captain 
Henry Hill, of Brighton, was another generous patron, he becom- 
ing the purchaser of “Corinna,” “The Fortune Teller,” 
“ Arachne ,” “ Althea,” “ Music,” and a number of others, 

In 1881, Mr. Britten exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery his 
“Flight of Helen,” which was painted for Mr. Hermon, who 
died in that year. The Wyford pictures led to several com- 
missions, but chiefly to the enlargement on a colossal scale of 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s cartoon for the proposed designs for 
the dome of St Paul’s. In 1882 he had four pictures at the 
Grosvenor, two portraits, “Che Sara Sara,” and “ Anglers.” 
Another important work done about this time was a frieze for 
the boudoir of Mr. Stewart Hodgson, sixty feet in length. The 
subject was the * Genii of Sport.” One part of it was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. Another characteristic frieze, a por- 
tion of which was exhibited in the Grosvenor in 1883, repre- 
senting “ Boys and Dolphins at Play,” was commissioned by 
Earl Leconfield for the morning room at Chesterfield Gardens. 
It was greatly admired and praised at the time. The colossal 
works on which the artist is at present engaged need not 


detain us, as when in position (as they will be shortly) they will 
call for mention. 


MAHLSTICK. 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 
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PROBLEM No. 6 
By E. N. FRANKENSTEIN. 
BLACK 6 PIECES. 
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WHITE 6 PIECES. 
White mates in two moves. 
THE following game was played in the recent Kolisch tourna- 


ment at Vienna. 
RUY LOPEZ. 





¥ 
DR. FLEISSIG.—BERTHOLD ENGLISH. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 11 PxQP 11 KtxP 
2Kt—K B3 | 2 Kt—QB3 |12 Q—B2 12 PxP 
3 B—Kt 5 3P—QR3 (|13 BxP 13 KtxB 
4B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 14 KtxKt 14 B—B 3 
| 5 Castles 5 P—Q Kt 4 |15 Kt (Q 2)—15 Q—Q2 (0) 
6 B—Kt 3 6 B—K 2 B3 
7P—Q4(a) | 7P—Q3 16Q—K4 |16K BxKt (c) 
8 P—B 3 8 B—Kt 5 17 Bx Kt 17 Bx Kt 
9 B—K 3 9 Castles 18 QxB 
10 QKt—Q2 |10 P—Q4 











. Black resigns. 
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(a) P—Q R 4 may also be played the reply being Q R—Kt sq. 

(b) P—B 4 might have been played instead, but the move is 
still threatened. 

(c) This move results in the loss of the game. Black would 
have been perfectly safe by playing QBxkKt followed by 
Q R—Q sq. 


SOLUTION OF PRoBLEM No. 5. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Kt—Q4 1 any move. 


2 mates accordingly. 


Chess Clubs have of late years been formed so rapidly, that 
already there are some four hundred of such institutions in the 
United Kingdom, and the number is continually increasing. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that great im- 
provements have been made in the mode of conducting the 
clubs. At one time chess clubs were uninviting resorts to all 
but enthusiastic players. Their chief characteristics were silent 
members, bare walls, and the “rigour of the game.” It has 
been found, however, that such ascetic institutions do not attract 
fresh blood. To make a club successful something more of a 
social element is required, so that if members do not care to en- 
gage in desperate encounters they may, at least, enjoy a com- 
fortable cigar, and a chat with their frends. An excellent ex- 
ample in this respect has been set under the presidency of Mr. 
George Newnes, M.P. by the British Chess Club, which though 
only formed a few years back is now one of the most important 
chess organisations in the Kingdom. Many of the foremost 
English amateurs meet there daily, and the institution has all 
the advantages of a social club. It is comfortably furnished, 
and is provided with a billiard room, and a card room for the 
use of those who wish to vary their amusements. A dinner is 
provided for the members every evening at seven o’clock and 
other meals are served if required. The smoking concerts 
which are occasionally held have been a great success. They 
have been attended by many celebrated musical and theatrical 
artists, and they have the effect of bringing the members 
together, and of increasing their zeal in promoting the welfare 
of the club. But although the club has so many advantages 
of a social nature the game of chess is by no means neglected. 
Tournaments and matches are nearly always going on and 
in some of them the best living players have been engaged. 
The club was recently the scene of a match between Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities, and after the contest the players 
were entertained at a banquet and a smoking concert by 
the members. Of course every chess club is not possessed 
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of similar advantages, but in all of them something can be 
done to provide attraction of a social kind. Chess should 
not be made too severe a pastime, and committees 
will find that the popularity of their clubs will be greatly in- 
creased by the occasional introduction of a little variety such 
as a dinner or a smoking concert. 


CHESS COMPETITIONS. 


With the commencement of this New Volume of TINSLEyY’s 
MAGAZINE, we offer the following Prizes every three months, 
for Competition among the readers of our Chess Department :— 


OnE GUINEA for the Best Original Problem in two or three 
moves. 

HA.F-A-GuINEA for the Best Game, and 

HaAuF-a-GuINEA for the Best Set of Solutions and Criticisms 
of Problems. 


Competitors must cut out the Coupon printed on the back 
page of the Cover of the Magazine, and enclose it with their 
etters. The first Coupon will be found on this June Magazine. 


The CueEss Epiror will be the sole judge, and his award 
final. In considering the Problems he will give the prefer- 
ence to those which most effectively combine economy of 
force with originality of idea. Problems may be in either two 
or three moves. The games should be short and sparkling. We 
do not limit Competitors to any particular number of moves, 
but it will be a guidance to state that games of less than forty 
moves will be considered most favourably. Solutions should in- 
clude all Variations, and Criticisms should be brief and concise. 
Solvers will be credited with the discovery of any second 
Solutions or other flaws. In all cases, where there is any doubt 
as to the rival merits of two or more Competitors, the one whose 
letter was earliest posted will receive the preference. 


All Problems, Games, and Solutions, received in Competition 
will be acknowledged in the magazine monthly. 

Any suggestions that may be sent to us with a view to 
making the Competitions popular will be gladly considered. 


Address all letters to Cuess Epitor, TINSLEY’s MAGAZINE, 
20 & 22, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 





THe HA IR. 
MRS. FAIRBANKS, 


16, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
P P any FAIRBANKS will continue, at the above address, her successful treatment 
of the hair. 
UNEQUALLED TONICS for promoting a wealth of hair and to arrest its 


falling off. 

SPECIALTIES in TINTING Grey Hair in Golden, Auburn, Chestnut, Dark Brown, 
and Black, are PERSONALLY applied by Mrs. FAIRBANKS as heretofore, all of which are 
guaranteed perfectly barmless—no PEROXIDE, LEAD, MERCURY, or SULPHUR being 
u 





To meet the requirements of Country patrons, a lock of hair and the name of the 


shade desired is necessary. 


CONSULTATION 11 To 4 O'CLOCK (Saturdays 2). 


WOOD VIOLET LUSTRINE, 
BERNHARDT RESTORER 


CRISPINE CURLING 
DANDRUFFINE. 


GLORINE, 
(perfect tonic). 
FLUID (resists damp). 


PrRicE LIST ON APPLICATION. 





CARPETS 
CARPETS 


MAPLE 


BEDSTEADS 
sDsTEAnS 


X C 


0,000 in Stoce’ 5 
importaton. LOTTENHAM COURT ROAD,  .f'e0'ctineas. 
Catalogues LONDON. Catalogues 
Free. The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. Free. 
MAPLE & CO. CARPETS for 1890. | JAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 
MAPLE & Co. NEW DESIGNS. | MAPLE& Co. PAPERHANGINGS. 


BEUSSELS CARPETS. — MAPLE 
CO. have always in Stock Brussels 
Carpets made to stand the test of daily use, 
both as regards texture and colourings. In 
fact, their carpets for hard street-like wear have 
become almost proverbial. 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.— MAPLE & CO.’S No. 4 
quality is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suit- 
able for rooms where there is constant tread, and 
woven with regard to durability rather than 
elaboration of design. A Carpet of this grade, 
with border, 9ft. by 9ft., can be had for 40s. 
CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.— The “Maple” 
Brussels Carpet is a s 
of selected yarns, and in all the new designs and 
colourings, including some most wonderful 
replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This 
quate cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- 
ion in use. 


ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 


WEAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly | 


recommended, alike for their richness of effect, 
elegance of design, and wear-resistin 


fabric in the Hotel Mé¢tropdle, the First Avenue, 


and the Great Eastern Hotels, where it can | 


always be seen by Visitors. MAPLE & CO., 
European and Oriental Carpet Warehouse. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 


& | 


qualities. | 
Messrs. Maple & Co. laid some miles of this | 


| 

| PAPERHANGINGS — MAPLE & CO. 
are now showing the NEW PRO- 
| DUCTIONS for 1890. Many of the Patterns 
| are simply charming, while some at even 
ls. 6d. per piece are so cleverly designed as 
to be scarcely distinguishable from woven fabrics. 
Very pretty Papers for smaller rooms at from 
. per piece of 12 yds. Samples per Parcel 
‘ost. 


JAPANESE PAPERS. 10,000 
Pieces 
JAPANESE PAPERS. in Stock. 


Brand | 
ial extra quality, made | 


APANESE PAPERS. | 
In original native designs; also repro- 
ductions of the English and Continental schools, 
as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 
These Papers are remarkable alike for their full 
low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 


affording able surprises of effect, and much 
appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
tive purposes. 


APANESE PAPERS. ae 

MAPLE & CO.’S have a distinct sani- 
tary value, as their firm Jacquered surface does 
not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 
can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 
their beauty long after other papers have had to 
be replaced.—_MAPLE & CO., Japanese Paper 
Warehouse. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are | 


INVITED to inspect the LARGEST 
FURNISHING EFSTABLISHMENT in the 
WORLD. Hundreds cf thousands of pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having 
large space, all gcods are packed on the premises 
by experienced packers ; 
-+ are for exporta ion to ensure safe delivery. 
a reputation of half a century. Catalogues 

ree. 


very essential when | 


MPORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 
MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 
| PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
that they are able to offer them at much lower 
rices than usual. Maple & Co.'s variety, too, is 
S far the largest in the kir gdom, and intending 
| purchasers should see the collection or write for 
| 9 eg & CO., Tottenham Court 
oad, London, Paris, and Smyrna. 
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HARNESS FOR A PAIR, OR PAYING FOR ONE’S 
OPINION. 


By JAMES J. ELLIS, 
Author of “John Williams, the Martyr of Polynesia,” de, 





NOTICES. 
“Sure to be a favourite among the gift-books of the present Christmas 
season.”’—Christian Million. 


“This story will be read with considerable interest, and cannot fail 
to produce a healthy impression upon all whoare honest enough to 
grapple with the real social problems of the day.” — Christian Commonwealth. 


“Contains fairly executed sketches of character, and many useful 
hints for the guidance of young people who are thinking about marriage.”’ 
—Publishers’ Circular. 


‘Into a small volume of 240 pages Mr. Ellis has contrived to com- 
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Christ’s message to the desponding and doubting. 
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the thoughtful reader. The book should be in the hands of every 
Christian worker.”—Christian Million. 
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FIFINE: A NOVEL. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 
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“The Herr Professor is charming ; a learned man with the simplicity 
of a child, whose active philanthropy and sympathy with his fellow men 
of all classes have not been crushed by his hard struggle with poverty.” — 
Saturday Review. 

“ Fifine’s marriage brings to an end a very pretty story of homely 
Teutonic life.”"—Academy. 

“This is a story which, while foreshadowing still better things on 
the part of the Author, has much positive excellence, and may expect to 
meet with many gratified readers.”—The Globe. 
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ONLY HALF A HERO: 
A TALE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 





**In the love tale, ‘Only Half a Hero,’ Mr. Story incorporates some 
of the most thrilling incidents of the Franco-German War."—Ozford 
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“The story is admirably constructed, and while it is utterly free 
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writer on philosophic themes.’’"—England. 

“‘A very sensible book.”—Echo. 

“The leading and chief essay is filled with sound reasoning.”’— 
Reynold’s Newspaper. 

“ Brightened with touches of real philosophy.'"—Manchester Examiner 
and Times. 

‘He has been a great reader and he isa clear thinker ; and, saturated 
with the high philosophy of the School of Emerson, Ruskin, and Carlyle, 
and kindred men of mighty mind, Mr. Speed is still original and bold 
in his treatment of a vast and momentous theme.”—Liverpool Reformer. 

“The essays are admirably written, in a clear, lucid, and genial 
st yle.”"—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

“Thoughtful and suggestive. . . . . There is plenty in the 
essay.""—-Glasgow Herald. 
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PETER ROBINSON 


216 to 228, OXFORD ST. 





EVERYTHING FOR LADIES’ WEAR, 


(Regd.) 





FASHION-BOOKS & PATTERNS FREE, 


Novelties for Summer Season 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 








HIGHEST CLASS GOODS AT MODERATE COST. 





EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 





GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE: 
256=262 REGENT ST. 


PETER ROBINSON. 











Telegraphic Address—“ PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE NUMBER 3557, 





















PHILLIPS’S 


(OWN REGISTERED DESIGN) 


YE OLD BLACK JAGK JUG, 


A reproduction of a Leather Black Jack used 
in the Reign of Charles I. 
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PUBLIC ¢ CAUTION. 


fn view of the boast made by the makers of certaim 


FOODS, as to the number of Medals they have ob- 








tained, 


Mr. P. J. RUMNEY 


(the Proprietor)? 
desires it to be understood that, owing to the unsatis- 
factory way in which Medals have often been awarded, 
he prefers to devote his mcney, time and energy, in 
preparing a really pure and thoroughly cooked preparation, 
and relies upon the unbought testimony of the public, 


which pronounces 


DR. RIDGE’S ccoxen FOOD 


TO BE 


THE BEST THE WORLD PRODUCES. 
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